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Tipe: YEARS AGO the February issue of the Journal 

was devoted to the challenge confronting religious 
education in intergroup tensions. It was widely used and 
helped to direct the teaching ministry of the churches 
toward better human relations. 


Since then much progress has been made in some in- 
tergroup relations; in others tensions have increased. 
Prejudice and discrimination continue to eat at the found- 
ations of civilization. Civilization is not mechanization. 
It is not organization. It is not even education. It em- 
braces all of these, but, more than anything else it is per- 
sons living in mutual respect, trust and cooperation. 
Whatever causes suspicion, prejudice and the fear born 
of them is against human progress. Whatever brings men 
toward respect for each other regardless of color, race or 
faith performs a religious function. Education which 
teaches persons how to live together in trust and coopera- 
tion is in a real sense religious education. If it does not 
do that it is not, whatever else it teaches, religious edu- 
cation. 


The editors of the Journal are happy to present again, 
a special issue on this crucial matter. In the planning and 


preparation of it, they have had the cooperation of per- - 


sons and agencies for which they wish to express appre- 
ciation. 

William H. Vastine, Associate Director, Department 
of Racial and Cultural Relations, National Council of 
Churches, has acted as consulting editor and as the Jour- 
nal’s representative in the relationships with other agen- 
cies and with writers. He has given valuable assistance in 
the editing of articles. The editors are grateful to him 
and to the head of his department, Dr. J. Oscar Lee, for 
this cooperation. They are glad to present on this page 
an editorial by Mr. Vastine. 

Active cooperation has been given by the entire staff 
of the Department of Racial and Cultural Relations of 
the National Council of Churches, the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith, the American Jewish Committee, 
and the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
Without this cooperation this enlarged issue would not 
have been possible. 

Some of the pictures have been contributed by the 
American Jewish Committee and the Anti-Defamation 
League. The American Jewish Committee has given the 
services of its art department in the designing of the 
magazine. 

The writers have given of their knowledge and talents 
far beyond the capacity of the Journal to compensate or 
even to acknowledge. 

All of these have helped because they have conviction 
that the cause to which this issue is dedicated is urgent. 
Readers who share this conviction can best express-their 
appreciation by giving this number the widest possible 
reading and use. 


Virgil E. Foster 


Remember, Prejudice Is Personal 


When we talk about intergroup relations we refer 
to our everyday contacts with people of different races, 
nationalities, cultures, or creeds. These contacts may be 
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‘munity gatherings, in school, at the labor hall, or whej 


Us tlor Ly ey R bition 


made in business, at the store, on bus or train, at con 


ever the common life brings people together. In man 
countries the roster of these groups is like a roster of tf 
faiths and nations of the world. Jew, Catholic, Prote 
tant, Hindu, Moslem, Mohammedan live and worship j 
close proximity. Negro, Indian, Mexican, Japanese, Chi 
nese, Caucasian, live side by side. 

How we handle these contacts determines in a larg 
measure the success of-modern civilization and the health 
happiness, and strength of all members of all groups. | 


Significant advances have been made all along th 
line in education, industry, business, and religion, 
the problem of learning how to live with others is sti 
one of humanity’s most urgent concerns. The fact thé 
any group still finds it necessary to fight another for i 
rights in education, politics, business, or other interest 
a tragic commentary upon all. 


As we strive to gain rights for one group we are see 
ing at the same time rights for all groups. When we 
prove relationships between Catholics, Protestants, Jew 
Orientals, or other national, cultural, racial, economic, 
religious groups we make more secure the rights of ever 


the others. 


Strangely enough, though the argument for inte! 
group. harmony is logically roan: tensions continue, a 
the cultivation of right feelings between groups is n¢ 
easy. Many individuals have made up their minds abo) 
the place of minority groups on the basis of emotion aD 
prejudice rather than upon the basis of the most 
lightened principles. For many, this is one of the moj 
cereale areas of life to square with their religious i 
sights and faith. Yet, “Love thy neighbor as thyself” 
such a basic principle not only of Judaism and Chri 
tianity but of the civilization which sprang from then 
that discrimination between groups can find no rational 
which will stand in the face of it. = 

For religious education, the question is not, “Shall Ww 
work for better human relations?” but “How? What ar 
the ways we can best teach for enduring brotherhood? 


It is significant, both for the national and the w 
scene that at this particular time the International Jou 
nal of Religious Education should publish a special is 
dealing with intergroup relations. It will be a useful 
in every local church, every council of churches, 
denominational office. It will be a study resource fc 
those who are interested in the meeting of the section, 
Intergroup Relations of the World Council of Chure 
at Evanston, Illinois, in August, 1954. | 

The agencies and contributors who have been int 
ested in the production of this special issue wish to 
the editors and the Editorial Board for providing the of 
portunity to speak on this important subject to all thos 
interested in religious education. 


William H. Vastin 
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e National Council of the Churches 
Christ in the U.S.A. 
THE CHURCHES are deeply involved in the rela- 


is of different racial and cultural groups to one an- 
er. Indeed the churches have a special responsibility 
ause of the mandate of their Gospel. The Gospel to 
ich they are committed is a universal Gospel. It pro- 
ms that God, the Creator of mankind, has made us 
of one blood. It further proclaims that the redeem- 
work of Christ is for all men, not for any race or 
ion or group. Our common creation and our com- 
a redemption require us to think of all races as equal 
3od’s sight and in their relation to one another. 
The churches therefore have a clear summons to 
1 existing attitudes and practices in race relations up 
he light of this basic Christian teaching. More espe- 
y, the churches are summoned to a self-examina- 
1 as to their practice within their own fellowship. 
» often the churches have merely reflected the pat- 
1 which prevails in secular society instead of de- 
yping a Christian pattern of their own. 

While we cannot expect churches to dissociate them- 
es completely from their social environment, we must 
ect them to take their own Gospel seriously. Noth- 
would do so much for better relations between the 
al and cultural groups in the community-at-large 
for the churches to give a better example of truly 
‘istian relations in their own life as churches. 


ANG Nes 3 ees 


e Anti-Defamation League 

B'nai B'rith 

HE AIR is filled with talk of the H-Bomb, the 

product of a series of perfect scientific equations. 

there is another H-Bomb, Human Relations, for 

h the final equation has not yet been solved. It 

esents the full acceptance of responsibility, by every 

on in the world, of the need for all to feel full 
nbership in the total human family. 

he peoples of the world are living in close quarters 

se days. It was much easier for our forefathers than 

us to obey the Biblical injunction, “Thou shalt love 
neighbor as thyself,” since the life of the average 

1 could be plotted within the area of only a few 
re miles around his own hearth. The age of science 

ses of the whole concept of brotherhood more than 

ncidental problem of agencies, of groups, or of men 

‘ood will. It is now a global problem in which every 

son, every social and political unit has a vital stake. 

‘ way someone far away may think, act or feel can 
does affect our own way of life, present and future. 

We are beyond the age when brotherhood was the 

ary of the few. We are at a moment in history when 

as become, for all of us, a necessity. 

There is too much at stake for any to ‘shirk the 
We have seen how much has been accomplished in 
country within our own span of years. There is 

th to do here and even more to be done abroad. But 
must all do it, not only because we think it right, 
also because we realize today that through brother- 

d alone can free men hope to achieve those last best 

es of earth—true faith, true peace and true democracy. 
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The American Jewish Committee 


WHEN the prophet Malachi declared: “Have we 
not all one Father, hath not one God created us all?” 
he was addressing his challenge to the peoples of an 
ancient world. Kinship with clans and tribes a year’s 
journey from their homes and villages was a matter of 
philosophical acceptance rather than daily practice. 

In a world of jet travel and lightning-swift communi- 
cation, however, the words of the Hebrew prophet take 
on a different reality. We must learn to live together in 
order to survive; we must learn to understand one an- 
other if life is to be satisfying and worthwhile. 

It was the voice of religion which first taught this 
lesson to mankind. And the church and the synagogue 
of today, therefore, have a continuing and unique re- 
sponsibility in teaching the art of successful intergroup 
relations. 

We in the American Jewish Committee are convinced 
that the strength of our nation rests, above all else, 
upon our human resources—the ability of Americans of 
all races, creeds and national origins to work together 
in harmony for the common good of all our people. 
Such unity is impossible without understanding and mu- 
tual respect among our richly varied groups. Educa- 
tion toward this end, therefore, must be a primary re- 
ligious and national goal. 


pk 


The National Conference 
of Christians and Jews 
IF THIS CONTINENT were inhabited by people 


of one ethnic stock, all of identical color, attending the 
same church, speaking a common language, and loyal 
to one state, educated in a single school system, con- 
ceivably there might be no problems in human rela- 
tions. With the fact of a plural number of cultures, 
however, the peoples of North America do enjoy the ad- 
vantages, the stimulation and the interest of varied 
encounters among diverse traditions. 

Because our country is, therefore, a living experiment 
in multiple group relations, the eyes of the world watch 
our progress. Human freedom based on the brother- 
hood of life is now beginning to be comprehended and 
desired all over the world. 

Brotherhood means giving to every person the same 
respect and the same rights you want to keep yourself. 
This rule rests in the concept that God has endowed 
every individual with dignity and inalienable rights. 

Looking back over the past twenty-five years one 
sees a growing concern for the teaching of good human 
relations on the part of religious educators. 

We can be glad that many of the great institutions 
of American life, educational, community, industrial and 
agricultural, and the media of communication are join- 
ing the brotherhood team. We of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews who work with and through 
all of these groups know the significant jobs they are 
doing. But the roots of brotherhood are in religion, 
and the church and the synagogue have primary roles 
to play. There is much yet to be done, but there is 
much to make us take heart. 

QV Rey 


Seeing OV with the Ces of God 


by Walter D. Cavert 


HE STORY of Balaam and Balak, 

which runs through three chap- 
ters of the Book of Numbers, belongs 
to the childhood of the human race 
when animals were supposedly able 
to talk and wizards had the magic 
power to annihilate their enemies. 
Ancient as it is, the narrative has 
a pointed message for our own day. 


The Israelites, in their long jour- 
ney from Egypt toward the prom- 
ised land, arrived at the territory of 
Moab. Balak, the king, was afraid 
of the foreign intruders and offered 
a large sum of gold to a wizard 
named Balaam if he would pro- 
nounce a curse upon them. 


Balaam wanted the money but as 
he stood on the mountain peak and 
started to utter the magic formula, 
he was overruled by a spirit higher 
than his own who transformed the 
curse into a blessing. The king, dis- 
appointed and angry, then thought 
of a shrewd idea. He took the wizard 
to a place on the mountain where 
he had only a partial view of the 
Israelites. “Curse me them from 
thence,” said Balak. He thought it 
would be easier for Balaam to re- 
cite the desired words, if only a small 
part of the invading host was visible. 
They would then give the appear- 
ance of weakness instead of strength. 


But Balaam refused to stay in the 
designated spot. He went apart to 
meet with the Lord. There he had 
the outlook of “the man whose eye 
is opened,” “who hears the words of 
God,” and has the “vision of the 
Almighty.” He returned to tell the 
king he could not curse those whom 
the Lord had blessed. 

How much difference it would 
make today if people would pass 
judgment on other races only when 


Mr. Cavert is Field Director of the Synod 
of New York for the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. He 
is preparing a series of articles, this being 
the second, which are of special pertinence 
to church school teachers. 
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they are in full view of all the facts, 
cease to take a half-truth for a whole 
truth, and look on every’ situation 
which involves their fellowmen, not 
from some nook of prejudice but 
from a high spot where they ean 
see with the eyes of God. The root 
meaning of the word prejudice is 
“pre-judge.” It is condemning peo- 
ple, pronouncing a curse upon them, 
as the result of a hasty conclusion 
based on inaccurate information. The 
cure for such bias is to train people 
to look at a race or an individual 
with open eyes and see him as he 
appears in the presence of the God 
who has an equal love for all his 
children. 

What, then, can the church do 
to help its members see other people 
with the eyes of God? Each congre- 
gation must wrestle with the problem 
in the light of its own particular 
situation but no church can ignore 
it and remain Christian, if located 
in an area where persons of different 
color have their homes. It is the 
shame of the church that it has thus 
far allowed the secular world to take 
the leadership in eliminating racial 
discrimination. In hundreds of com- 
munities black and white children 
are attending the same public schools 
and their parents are working side 
by side on weekdays, but.on Sundays 
they have no dealings with each 
other. Each race goes to its own 
church or chapel. When the hour 
of worship arrives and people stand 
up to praise the Creator of all, more 
racial segregation exists than during 
any other part of the week. Surely 
this is not in keeping with the spirit 
of Christ who said men would come 
from the east and west and north 
and south and sit down together in 
the kingdom of God. 

If the church wishes to repent of 
its sin of segregation and bring forth 
fruit worthy of repentance, an obvi- 
ous place to start is with the chil- 
dren. It is unfair to the child, what- 
ever his race, to deprive him of an 
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_-Schools, now composed only of w 


experience within the fellowship 
the church which will enable him 
understand the full meaning of 
gospel of brotherhood. Many ch 


pupils, could find Negro or Orier 
children who would be glad to 
tend if they were sought out in 
homes and given a warmhearted i 
tation. Our youth organizations 
our summer camps and conferen 
could be made more interracial 
we deeply desired to have them 


Margaret Applegarth has a § 
nificant story about “The Artist 
Forgot Four Colors.” He was pail 
ing a picture called “God’s Fami 
and depicted a group of light-fac 
boys and girls gathered around 
Saviour who called little children 
himself. That night in his dream 
heard a noise in the studio and w 
to investigate. A strange man Y 
changing the color on many of | 
faces and making them black, broy 
yellow and red. “What are you~ 
ing?” cried out the artist. 7 
stranger looked up and asked ¥ 
only one color had been used w 
five colors were on the palette. 
the artist saw that the stranger 1 
Jesus. The next morning, when 
awoke, he painted the children as. 
had seen them in the dream. 

God’s family includes children’ 
all races. Let the church’ seek 
make its family more like that 
God! j 


PRAYER. Almighty God, 
looketh not on the outward ap 
ance but upon the heart, forgi 
that so many times we have 
to recognize as Christian bro 
those whose skins have a col 
ferent from our own. Grant 
the light radiated from the 
may enable us to see others 
the eyes of divine love. Save us 
false pride and make us worthy 
called disciples of Jesus Chris 


his name. Amen. 


\ Decade of Advance 


Roswell P. Barnes 


IS DIFFICULT to say “Yes,” or 
No” or even “Thus far” when 
sd if progress has been made in 
| rights during the past ten years. 
appraisal of this kind is a matter 
analyzing attitudes, practices, and 
s. It cannot claim scientific ac- 
acy, yet it should have respect for 
s. Yet in the very selection and 
rpretation of facts, the appraiser 
fluenced by his own assumptions. 
> who assumes progress will be fa- 
ably impressed by a_ particular 
3 while another, who is skeptical 
ut progress, will be unfavorably 
ressed. 
[ere is an example: Miss Smith 
orted with pleasure that she had 
id a Negro clerk at a window of 
ank in New York which had em- 
red no Negroes above the status 
orter ten years ago. Miss Brown, 
ever, expressed disappointment 
» there was only one Negro em- 
red, because a large number of 
roes had recently moved into the 
aity. Both agreed that if even one 
o were employed as clerk at a 


. Barnes is Associate General Secretary 
te National Council of the Churches of 
it in the U.S.A. 


ruary, 1954 


What progress has been made in civil rights and intergroup 
relations since 1944? Here are concrete evidences of defi- 
nite advances—in attitudes, in state and federal legislation, 
and through executive orders. 


International News Photos 


An intergroup art project of a Minneapolis high school culminated with this 
exhibit on “Americans All,""—U.S. high school students of many racial, nation- 
ality and religious heritages. 


certain bank five miles away in a 
suburban community that would be 
an exciting sign of advance. 


The significance to be attributed to 
a particular evidence of progress is 
also somewhat relative to the tempo 


The second infantry 
division in Korea illus- 
trated the growing 
integration of races in 
the military services, 
following an execu- 
tive order of the 
President in 1948. 


International News Photos 


of progress which one believes to be 
required by the times in which we 
live. 


improvement in attitudes 

Attitudes, practices, and laws must 
be taken into consideration in every 
situation, because they act upon one 
another. In a certain town in a north- 
ern state it is generally known that 
no Negro should be seen there after 
sundown. There is no law to support 
the practice. On the contrary, there 
are plenty of laws that would protect 
any man from violence if they were 
enforced. But Negroes do not chal- 
lenge the hostile attitudes of the com- 
munity even though the laws are on 
their side. 

Advance in attitudes is probably 
the most important, even though dif- 
ficult to define and to appraise. In 
this writer’s opinion, this progress has 
been pronounced in recent years. 
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New York Housing Authority 


The St. Nicholas housing project in 
New York City exemplifies the better 
housing being provided in many places 

for Negro families. 


Some of his reasons follow. 

One of the most significant indica- 
tions of progress is the fact that today 
very few people in this country de- 
fend discrimination in _ principle. 
Many defend it in practice as socially 
expedient; but that is quite different 
from trying to justify it as basically 
right. 

It is one thing to say of segregation 
—‘Tt is right and I’ll fight for it to 
the end of my life.” It is quite an- 
other thing to say—‘“This has to be 
changed, but it can’t all be changed 
overnight.” The latter attitude is de- 
fensive. It is not good enough. But it 
shows progress at the deepest level, 
—the springs of action. The pull on 
conscience is in the direction of 
justice. 

Improvement in practice is next 
in significance to the recognition of 
right principle. There are probably 
not many authorities who would chal- 
lenge the generalization that there 
has been marked and rapid progress 
during the last ten years in the prac- 
tice of granting civil rights to mi- 
nority groups. The debatable point 
is not whether there has been progress 
but whether it has been rapid enough. 


Improvement in state legislation 
Laws and court decisions are useful 


A non-discriminatory hiring policy in 
factories, offices, stores and transpor- 
tation is becoming increasingly com- 

mon throughout the nation. 
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indices of prevailing standards. Where 
they do not actually determine prac- 
tice they at least affect it. They also 
influence attitudes. Therefore they 
provide perhaps the most objective 
and tangible basis for estimating pro- 
gress. 


In the matter of equal rights to 
employment, eleven states now have 
laws against discrimination on grounds 
of race or creed applicable to in- 
dustries which come under state regu- 
lation, four relying on persuasion and 
seven with enforcement powers. 
Some twenty cities have passed sim- 
ilar ordinances. 


In public education, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, Indiana and 
Wisconsin have passed laws against 
segregation. Illinois adopted a rider 
to an appropriation bill which stipu- 
lated that no state funds would be al- 
located to schools where segregation 
was practiced. In 1949 Kentucky 
amended its laws which prohibited 
the teaching of Negroes and whites 
in the same classroom. 


Various other laws are worthy of 
note: Five northeastern states have 
within the past few years revised and 
expanded their provisions for the en- 
forcement of civil rights laws which 
are applicable to places of public ac- 
commodation. New York and New 
Jersey and numerous cities have 
passed laws prohibiting discrimination 
in public housing. At least eight 
states have enacted laws prohibiting 
segregation in the National Guard. 
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“tions or for federal offices may 
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In 1949 Texas passed an anti-lyn 
ing law. I 

Alabama (1949), Texas (195! 
and South Carolina (1951) hq 
passed laws prohibiting the wear 
of masks. 


Advance in federal laws 

At the federal level more assistar) 
has been given to progress by co} 
decisions than by new acts of Cd 
gress. Supreme Court decisions hd 
included the following rulings: | 


Teachers must receive equal } 
for equal work. . 


The right to vote in federal elj 


be restricted by so-called “white pf 


maries.” . 
: 


Restrictive covenants in real esti 
transactions cannot be enforced in { 
courts. 

Segregation of Negroes in railw 
dining cars violates the Inters 
Commerce Act’s guarantees agail 
“unreasonable prejudice.” 


The University of Texas must : 
mit Negro students to its law schy 
because the separate Negro || 
school did not and could not proy 
opportunities equal to those for 
students. 

The Illinois group libel law y 
upheld. The law prohibits the pul 
cation, dissemination or display of a 
lithograph, moving picture, play, d’ 
ma, or sketch “that would exp 
citizens of any race, creed or col@ 
to contempt or derision. 
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hanges due to executive orders 
Both President Truman and Presi- 
nt Eisenhower have issued execu- 
ye orders that have not only led to 
anges of practice as specifically di- 
cted but have also indicated that 
ere is a growing demand for an end 
_ discrimination. 


In 1948 President Truman called 
r equality of opportunity and treat- 
ent for all races in the armed forces. 
‘esident Eisenhower, in March 1953, 
nounced that segregation would be 
ided in all army-operated schools 
iring 1953. He is reported to have 
id in a news conference that he 
uld not see how any American 
uld justify discrimination legally, 
orally, or logically wherever federal 
nds are expended. 


All contracting agencies of the 
nited States government are re- 
ured to include in contracts pro- 
sions obligating the contractor not 
discriminate against any employee 
‘applicant for employment because 
race, color, creed, or national 
igin. An order of 1951 established 
Committee on Government Con- 
act Compliance. 


Having listed these encouraging 
dications of progress, it is necessary 
/ mention some discouraging facts. 
he national platforms of both the 
emocratic and Republican parties 
1948 and again in 1952 contained 
ymmitments to provisions for pro- 
cting civil rights. But Congress has 
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It is now a frequent practice among Protestant children's and youth groups to 


visit Jewish synagogues. 


Here a rabbi shows a valuable scroll to a class of 


Presbyterian youth. 


passed no significant advance legis- 
lation in this field in five years. 


No ground for complacency 
There is no ground for complacency 
for any one. The worst housing in- 
habited by Negroes is not in the 
South, but in northern cities such as 
New York and Chicago. Riots or 
bombings have occurred in Cicero 
and Cairo, Illinois, and in Miami, 
Florida, to intimidate people of mi- 
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nority groups from claiming their 
rights to equal housing or education. 
Ninety per cent of employers in 
Pennsylvania industries discriminate 
in employment. Non-Caucasian war 
veterans are asking what they fought 
for. 


We Americans must square our be- 
havior with our conscience and our 
principles of justice and freedom. Our 
integrity demands this. Moreover, 
our role of responsibility in the world 
demands it. We are being watched 
by all peoples whether hopeful, skep- 
tical, or hostile. 


Especially must Christians stand for 
civil rights and work for brotherhood; 
for these are for us matters of faith. 


A mixture of racial and religious 
backgrounds has been common among 
the students in public schools of metro- 
politan cities for many years. With 
the growth and spread of population, 
few communities remain completely 
homogeneous. Real advance has been 
made in integrating racial groups in 
public schools during the past decade. 


“Strengthening Democracy,” 


Board of Education, New York City 


WHAT PRICE PREJUDICE? 


by Ray Gibbons 


REJUDICE is a luxury we cannot 

afford, either as individuals or as 
a nation. As individuals we pay the 
price in psychological frustrations and 
a denial of our basic Christian faith. 
As members of society we pay the 
price in weakened national influence, 
unstable community living, wasted 
manpower and excessive economic 
costs. 

It is not just hearsay that our prac- 
tices of discrimination and scapegoat- 
ing have become a tragic cancer on 
the living organism of society. It is 
not just fancy that an almost fabulous 
amount is lost to the individual and 
nation through color barriers and the 
practice of white supremacy. In the 
court of justice and fair play shock- 
ing evidence verifies the high price 
of prejudice. 

Sometimes the victims of our pre- 
judices are Japanese Americans, In- 
dians, or Spanish-speaking people. At 
other times they are Jewish people, 
or Roman Catholics. But by far the 


Dr. Gibbons is Director of The Council for 
Social Action of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, New York City. 
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greatest prejudice is directed toward 
the American Negro. From the time 
he was brought to this country until 
this very day he has borne the chief 
brunt of attack. While many agree 
that “foreigners,” and other minority 
peoples will eventually feel at home 
in the American culture, they make 
no such assumption for the Negro. 
It is therefore chiefly in terms of what 
happens to Negroes that we must as- 
say the price of prejudice. 

Look at the terrible toll of death 
and disease. According to a report 
by the Department of Labor, the 1949 
death rate for Negroes was 12.6 per 
thousand, 8.4 for whites. The life 
expectancy for Negro boys at birth 
was 59 years, for whites 66 years. 
Hospital facilities are far from ade- 
quate or equal to those for white 
people. In 1948 Negroes made 
up ten per cent of the popula- 
tion but only one per cent of the 
hospital beds were available to them. 
Medical and dental care are far less 
adequate for Negroes than for whites. 
Little wonder that Negroes die sooner. 

There is a terrific price for preju- 


: 
I 


Expenditure for schools is generall 
much lower for Negroes than 
whites. It will take many years to ove 
come the effects of such inequalitie| 


dice in unemployment, under-emple 
ment, and under-consumption. In th 
years 1947 to 1951, the unemploy 
ment among Negroes was 50 per cer} 
higher than among whites. An eve} 
larger loss in national production hg 
been due to the placement of ma 
Negroes in positions which do ne¢ 
use their full skill and capacity. Fe 
lack of opportunity and proper trait 
ing-hundreds of thousands are unde! 
employed. Another alarming statis’ 
is that in 1950 the average Negi 
family in the United States ea 
$1,869, while the average white fan! 
ily earned $3,445. If, instead of § 
per cent, the Negro family incon} 
had equalled the white, the buyi 
power of consumers would have bee 
increased five or six billion dollar 
There might have been a greater dj 
mand for the farmer’s products fe 
as Gunnar Myrdal observed, “TI 
majority of the Negro population su} 
fers from severe malnutrition.” (T/} 
American Dilemma, Vol. 1, p. 378 


There is a heavy cost to the citizel 
and taxpayers as a result of inad/ 
quate education and the establis] 
ment of a dual school system. In son’ 
places this leads to the duplication ‘ 
facilities, increased  transportatic 
costs, and great inequality of of 
portunity. In 1935-36 the expend 
ture for education in ten southe# 
states was $17.04 per Negro child ar 
$49.30 per white child, and the vah 
of school property for white childi : 
was five times that for Negro chil 
dren. The comparison of the ab 31 
figures suggests that minimum, in es 
ment in the education of the minort 
works toward economy. Howeve 
that which is saved is lost many ti 
over in caring for citizens who throug 
lack of training and education b 
come social liabilities. Of course, tf 
mendous strides have been made 
correct this situation but the resul 
of past inadequacies will be wi 
for many years. 

Another spoke in the vicious whe 
of prejudice and discrimination is be 
housing. In 1950 the non-white po} 
ulation, which was 10.3 per cent | 
the total, occupied only 8.6 per ce} 
of the dwellings, and two or th 
times as many Negro non-farm far 
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| lacked running water, toilets, 
‘ctricity, and central heating as did 
hite families. Along with bad hous- 
go heavy costs for fire and police 
otection, and for the prevention and 
irrection of delinquency. Serious in- 
ted are the costs to the whole com- 
unity when there is such tragic over- 
fowding, doubling up, and occu- 
imcy of sub-standard dwellings. 
The harm to the person who is rele- 
ited to “second class citizenship” is 
calculable. Imposition of inferior- 
7 status breeds concealment, resent- 
ent, duplicity, and hostility. Some 
egro parents try to shield their chil- 
‘en against such damage by keeping 
em away from white children so 
at they will not suffer bitter disil- 
sionment at some later time. Ne- 
‘oes who travel from city to city do 
xt know what to expect in the way 

acceptance or exclusion. Rebuffs 
id discourtesies increase insecurity 
id destroy confidence. 


It is, however, folly to believe that 
e one who is prejudiced goes un- 
athed. While the minority indi- 
dual suffers injuries to his personal- 
, the majority is not blessed. The 
‘ejudiced is the insecure, immature 
id frightened person. For him to 
eave to prejudice is to deepen his 
security, fear and immaturity. His 
elings thwart his own growth and 
velopment into a real person. Pre- 
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long with bad housing, which is 
| much too frequent, go heavy costs 
t fire and police protection and for 
' the correction of delinquency. 
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A striking, because uncommon, example of the proper use of educated Negroes 
is illustrated by the election of William Lennox Cobb as San Francisco's first 
Negro school principal. He is shown here with members of his faculty. 


judice is characterized as a psycho- 
logical disease and as such takes a 
heavy toll in the whole process of an 
individual’s social development. His 
worst feelings of pride are fed by the 
inferior status of a distinguishable mi- 
nority. The white man’s freedom is 
also diminished because he cannot 
“neighbor” with people on the basis 
of equality. 

That a person allows himself to be 
caught in the web of prejudice that 
lessens his character and weakens his 
influence is bad enough. It is more 
than tragic, however, when an entire 
nation is victimized by its own prac- 
tices. The world leadership of Amer- 
ica is threatened not because of what 
it says but because of what it does. 
It preaches democracy and practices 
discrimination. 

Since actions speak louder. than 
words American foreign policy is 
weakened in Asia and Africa by the 
way in which communist propaganda 
uses the racial situation in this coun- 
try. Furthermore, our Congress hesi- 
tates to sign the Covenant of Human 
Rights and the Genocide Convention 
partly because our domestic practices 
in race relations would be under judg- 
ment by the world community. 

We have not reckoned with the 


greatest cost of all until we see what 
prejudice does to our religion. It 
denies that One God hath made us 
all in his image, and that Christ broke 
down the “middle wall of partition” 
by his death and resurrection. Our 
segregation and discrimination against 
people of color is a sin against God 
and a denial of our essential sonship. 
Furthermore, our prejudice makes a 
mockery of our churchmanship. The 
church is the body of which Christ is 
the head. It is the family created by 
the marriage of Christ and _ his 
Church. It is the new community 
foreshadowing the Kingdom. In the 
light of what Christ intends, how can 
loyal Christians draw distinctions on 
color lines, which find no justification 
in the Word of God? 

It is out of the heart of the Gospel 
and in the fellowship of the Church 
that patterns of segregation can be 
examined in the light of Christian 
faith and conscience. Certainly in 
teaching children we should use sto- 
ries, pictures, projects, and experi- 
ences which develop more desirable 
patterns of conduct in racial rela- 
tions. Lastly, we can expose the roots 
of prejudice and all its ugly fruits of 
segregation and discrimination as the 
mighty anti-Christian evil that it is. 
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A Faith for Brotherhood 


by Frank T. Wilson 


F ROM MANY QUARTERS today 
are coming reminders of man’s 
increasing sense of anxiety, loneliness 
and estrangement from one another. 
This note is being sounded not only 
by representatives of religion, but also 
by those who rely upon the force of 
government, economics and education 
to establish secure foundations of 
unity in an interdependent world. 


Some «observers of the current 
scene report that ‘walls are tum- 
bling” at an unprecedented pace and 
at more and more vital spots in our 
national life. Many of these devel- 
opments have been prompted by ex- 
ternal circumstances. Some gains 
have resulted from an inforced ethic 
issuing from a sense of crisis. Or 
there can be a kind of “prudential 
morality” emphasizing a measure of 
justice and decency at home, in order 
that we may have voice and con- 
science for promoting our conception 
of freedom and democracy around 
the world. 

Many of such examples represent 
carefully calculated “bargains in 
brotherhood,” on a provisional basis. 
The terms are conditional, the new 
relationships are subtilely coercive, 
and the expected outcomes are con- 
tingent upon sanctions other than in- 
tensive spiritual imperatives or vol- 
untary expressions of desire. But 
brotherhood is not the precipitate of 
shrewdly concocted strategies. It is 
a condition, a spirit, a relationship, 
and a way of life. And all these 
spring from a fundamental faith. 


What is the basis for a concern 
over the walls of partition which 
separate the children of God? What 
is a faith for brotherhood rugged 
enough to absorb the contradictions 
of history and to withstand the de- 
nials and rejections which obstruct 
acceptance and mutual support be- 


Dr. Wilson is Dean of the School of Relig- 
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What is the theological basis 
ment to the principles of the 


tween members of the family of God? 


Every person is of supreme worth 
This faith affirms that God, the 
Creator of life, has placed upon every 


person the stamp of supreme worth. ~ 


Within every man there is inherent 
significance and inviolable dignity by 
virtue of his sonship in the family of 
God. These attributes of worthfulness 
and dignity are not conferred upon 
some men by other men, nor are they 
earned as a consequence of personal 
identification with historic institutions. 
This is not a status granted by the 
disinterested liberality of the human 
mind, nor a distinction conceded in 
recognition of one’s social usefulness. 
In the very act of creation the basis 
of man’s claim to fullness of life is 
established. 

This is a birthright which may be 
traded away slavishly, stupidly or reck- 
lessly, but it cannot be taken nor 
given at the bidding of another crea- 
ture. At the center of every human 
life is an indestructible and undeni- 
able core of nobility which may be 
neglected, defamed, maltreated or ig- 
nored, but can never be canceled out. 
Nor could this quality of inherent 
value be generated in man by sheer 
human effort if it did not exist in 
latent and rudimentary form as a 
fact in creation. This is “the divine- 
ly given” and it transcends all social 
arrangements which place arbitrary 
limits upon what individual men may 
do or may desire to become. 


Man by nature needs community 
A second element in a faith for 
brotherhood is that in the nature of 
man there is need for community. 
Mind and spirit are restless under the 
restraint of artificial impediment. 
Communication is a law of life. That 
which is deepest within us must be 
shared. The crust of custom cannot 
contain the outward flow of a lib- 
erating thought, a kindly deed, or 
tender affection. There is unity at 
the foundation of our existence. 
Life seeks life in the quest for good- 


for a thoroughgoing commi 
brotherhood of man? 


ness, truth and beauty. Spirit m 
spirit in pilgrimage to the high 
habitation of the soul. In the u 
ward reaches of mind there is 


culture labels men as “different.” 
all experiences which reveal m 
status as sons of, God, affinities a 
recognized and community in thoug 
in feeling and in all the functions 
daily existence is the necessary con 
tion of life itself. One then begins 
realize more fully the meaning | 
those words in the letter to 
Ephesians: “You are no _ lon 
strangers and foreigners, but you a 
fellow citizens with the saints a 
members of the household of God. . 


There is neither aloofness nor sys 
matic avoidance of one individual < 
one group by another unless the fe 
ing of strangeness or alienation hi 
been engendered by environment 
conditioning, or unless by painful e: 
perience and specific indoctrinati 
the individual or group has beco 
spiritually and socially quarantine 


The naturalness of human comm 
nication is demonstrated in the w 
children give themselves with su 
wholeheartedness to games and oth 
forms of group experience when th 
are uncorrupted by the fears ar 
negative admonitions of the adu 
custodians of our spiritual and cu 
tural ghettos. Among those unspoile 
by the overt and subtle forces of r 
straint, there is a spontaneity whic 
finds stimulation in diversity of col 
tact, and enrichment through pa 
ticipating in activities and ideas b 
yond the boundaries of race, class ‘ 
creed. 

Artificial impediments to this i 
ward impulsion toward communi 
produce a kind of suffocating clima 
from which sensitive spirits attempt | 
escape by a variety of stratagem 
Many of these efforts are self-defea 
ing, and the end is personal frus 
tion or unresolved hostility towa 
society at large. 
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lildren give themselves wholeheartedly to games and other forms of group experience, finding stimulation in diversity 
of activities and ideas beyond the boundaries of race, class or creed. 


ve is the law of life 

The dynamic of God’s love work- 
g in and through the lives of men 
proved to be more potent than 
ganized prohibitions to fellowship 
.d communion. A great advance in 
e depth and quality of human ex- 
ence awaits the day when leaders 
church and state will be constrained 
utilize, for building a society of 
*e men in friendly and mutually re- 
ectful association, the energy and 
sourcefulness now dissipated in fab- 
‘ating an intricate and bewildering 
twork of restrictive covenants, gen- 
men’s agreements and bargains in 
lotherhood. 

In America we stand on the thres- 
Id of such a challenging oppor- 
nity. We have assets in this ad- 
nture,—our faith in democracy, our 
derstanding of the demands of hu- 
an life, and our growing uneasiness 
‘out the judgment of God upon a 
ciety which subverts his demands 
? justice, mercy and love in public 
well as private affairs of all the 
ople. 
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In our thoughts about united na- 
tions or one world, we have come to 
realize that mutuality is a minimum 
requirement for survival in the pres- 
ent age. More and more we are com- 
ing to understand that individuals 
and nations defy this law at their own 
peril. Justice and mercy and right- 
eousness are not terms of piety, but 
signals for actions and descriptions of 
the kind of behavior by which we 
approximate fullness of life for our- 
selves and for our children’s children. 


When the fact of brotherhood is 
admitted, one becomes aware at once 
that variety in external appearance, 
diversity in interests and tastes and 
difference in belief can as well be 
mobilized for enrichment of the cul- 
ture as allowed to impoverish it. 


The achievement of the highest 
possibilities in individual life and in 
human history is’ contingent upon 
each individual having access to and 
use of all the resources and oppor- 
tunities that society can provide. The 
good life for mankind awaits the 


flowering of the unpredictable possi- 
bilities in every child of God. All 
the machinery of modern civilization 
and all the bounty of the earth are 
conceived properly as but means and 
materials for giving specific content 
and direction to that love which is 
the substance of our hope and which 
can become the controlling power in 
our lives. 


In sharing this hope and in com- 
municating this power, who shall say 
to any man, “thus far and no far- 
ther”? By what logic or necessity do 
we stop at barriers of custom or tra- 
dition? What we believe about man 
is derived from our redemptive ex- 
periences with men. Love, human and 
divine, is the only power sufficient to 
such redemption and reconciliation. 
Love knows no boundaries. It makes 
no pretense. There are no calcula- 
tions for special privilege, no maneu- 
vers for unearned advantage. Love 
fears oniy to betray itself by staking 
out the limits within which any child 
of God may find his earthly fulfill- 
ment and his ultimate destiny. 
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Whenever we have had opportunity we have gone into the homes and churche 
of people of other races and cultures, and have invited them to our home 


W hat we can do—in our homes 


Prejudice Is a Family Affair 


by Alcwyn and Wilmena Roberts 


S PARENTS, we have tried to 

help our children to grow free 
of prejudices toward people of other 
races and cultures. We can’t say that 
we have a system for doing this, but 
we do have a conviction. It is that 
all parents have the key responsibility 
for seeing that children are raised 
with friendly, constructive attitudes 
toward all people. They need help 
from church school and public school 
teachers, but their own responsibility 
is primary. 

A Negro friend of ours shared a 
few experiences which reinforced this 
conviction. He was walking through 
a neighborhood which was predomi- 
nantly white. A girl about six years 
of age was playing in the yard of her 
home. As she saw him coming down 


Dr. Roberts is the General Director of the 
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the street she ran up on the porch 
and stood uncertainly by the door. 
She watched him carefully as he 
passed by, and as he went on down 
the street he heard her call, ‘““Mama, 
Mama, he didn’t bite me!” 

On another occasion, in the same 
community, he passed another little 
girl. She greeted him with a big 
smile and a friendly “Hello.” 

He replied, in kind, “Hello.” 

“IT like you.” 

“You do?” 

“Yes, I like everybody.” 


Two sets of parents, and perhaps 
teachers, had been conditioning these 
children. One child, motivated hy 
fear, ran away, adding to the tension 
too often evident in human relations. 
The other child, conditioned to “like,” 
brought about an easy and friendly 
relationship. 

Another illustration came from a 


Clark and Clark ‘i 


young mother who reported: “M 
husband and I have been trying @ 
help our children in their growth # 
be free of racial and cultural preji 
dices. We have been very carefu 
about what we say and about th 
reading material that our childrei 
have. This fall our son went to 
dergarten. After school one day, 
we were driving home, he 
“Mother, there is the most beautifu 
girl in school!” 


“What does she look like?” 

“She has beautiful black skin ani 
curly hair, and the whitest teeth 
have ever seen.” 

There was a real glow of achieve 
ment in the face of that young moth 
er. ‘ 

Our Bill’s first comment about | 
person of another race came whel 
the school where we were. teachin 
hired “Pink,” a Negro, to work ¢ 
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ur campus heating plant. One day 
s Pink walked by your house, Bill saw 
im and asked, “Who is that? What 
| the matter? His skin is all black.” 
| “That's Pink. He is a Negro and 
jaat is the natural color of his skin. 
‘ou will come to know that while 
eople are different on the outside, 
ney are very much alike on the in- 
\de—that is, when they are born.” 

_ We expect to keep interpreting that 
ist statement all the rest of our lives. 
Basically the problem is not just 
hat of attitudes towards persons of 
ifferent races and cultures. It is the 
roblem of understanding people who 
re different in any way at all—dress, 
mguage, economic status, physical 
haracteristics, or religion. 

After our first experience with Bill 
ve began consciously to bring people 
f other races and cultures into our 
come. And, wherever we have had 
_ natural opportunity to do so, we 
‘ave gone into their homes and 
hurches. We began to bring stories 
nd pictures of other races into our 
eading and into the children’s li- 
raries, 

Natural associations were made 
asier because of the location of our 
iome. From the time our daughter, 
at, was three and a half years old 
intil she was nine and a half, we 
ived in a suburban community out 
om New York City. In our block of 
ixteen families there were three 
-rotestant, six Roman Catholic, and 
even Jewish families. Of the little 
irls Pat’s age, she was the only 
*rotestant. Of her five closest friends, 
wo were Jewish and three were 
oman Catholic. 

They played and ate and slept in 
ach other’s homes. About the only 
ifferences that were apparent were 

e blessings at the table, the re- 
igious symbols in the homes, and the 
rship services they participated in 
en they went to churches and syna- 

es. Occasionally Pat would go 

Mass with her Roman Catholic 
tiends. Quite as often they went to 
unday school with her. 

However, before David, our young- 
son, was ready for school our place 
of residence changed and for all of 
iis school experience he has been in 
i segregated system. Pat and Bill 
ave both had experiences with chil- 
dren of other races in their school 
to a limited extent in their play 
time. David has had practically none. 
e haven’t quite seen what we should 
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do. We believe that parents should 
seek to create opportunities for such 
fellowship where they are not readily 
available, but we haven’t done so. 


During the past four years we have 
had a very happy experience in fur- 
thering our understanding of another 
faith. Our next door neighbors are 
Jews and through these years we have 
been close friends. We have experi- 
enced something of the Jewish festi- 
vals and traditions. They have had 
a genuine interest in the church school 
materials and the entire program of 
the Protestant Church. We have 
worked on plans and programs for 
the synagogue. They have helped in 
the work of our church. We have 
shared in each other’s worship in 
synagogue and church. The children 
have been involved in one way or 
another throughout. 


What we have tried to do through 
the years is to share the best in our 
understanding and practice, and also 
to suppress that which is unworthy of 
Christian faith and life. We have 
probably often allowed our prejudices 
to show. Where this has happened 
(and where we have been conscious 
of it) we have confessed this to our 
children and have tried to indicate 
why we were wrong and what we 
really believe is right. Too often, we 
have failed to plan carefully. There 
are many things that we “ought to 
have done.” We feel that we have 
been too acquiescent with situations 
that ought to be changed. 


However, our family influence did 
bear fruit on one occasion. We were 
on a car trip and had been driving 
through a long hot afternoon and 


stopped for some refreshments at a 
roadside stand. We had just com- 
pleted the poll of “How many root 
beers?” when nine-year-old Bill in- 
terrupted, “Dad, let’s go somewhere 
else to get our soda.” “Why, Bill?” 
“I don’t like that sign over the door 
that says ‘For White Only’.” 


Five specific points should be noted 
in summary: 

1. As parents, we must be alert to 
the need for helping our children to 
a Christian view of racial and cul- 
tural relations, and when the first 
question comes we must be ready to 
provide helpful guidance. 

2. As parents, we cannot give our 
children what we do not have. We 
must rid ourselves of any prejudices, 
dishonesties and uncertainty in 
thought and practice. 

3. Parents may find it necessary to 
take the initiative in providing an 
awareness of people of other races, 
cultures, and faiths. 


4. Parents should help children see 
why problems have developed be- 
tween people of different races and 
cultures. They should be helped to 
see what can be done to face these 
problems. Children will learn to solve 
problems by sharing with those they 
trust and admire in doing something 
to correct prejudice and injustice. 


5. Parents should seek the help of 
teachers in public and church schools 
and community leaders. Our family 
has found that the denominational 
church school curriculum and youth 
group materials have helped our chil- 
dren to grow in understanding and 
friendship for people of other races, 
cultures, and faiths. 


How to Use This Issue of the Journal 


All persons interested in bringing about better human relations and in 


education for that purpose should read this issue. 


gestions: 


Here are a few sug- 


|. Use it as a basis of discussion in one or several teachers’ and 


officers’ meetings. 


2. Use the chart by Dr. Stuber and the articles by Drs. Barnes, Gibbons, 
Wilson and Kellogg in classes of young people and adults. 


3. Parents and teachers willl be especially interested in the “do” 


articles on pages 12 to 23 


4. Give copies to leaders of your social agencies, to school teachers 


and to the public library. 


5. It will be useful in leadership training. 


6. Share it with persons in other racial, cultural and faith groups. 


W hat we can do—in children’s groups 


As the Twig Is Bent 


by Mildred Moody Eakin 


S THE TWIG IS BENT, so the 
tree grows. As the child is in- 
fluenced, so his attitudes develop. 
The child is influenced by what he 
sees and by his interpretation of it. 
“That’s the silliest thing I ever heard 
of,” a Protestant child said, having 
seen a mezuzah and been told why it 
was placed on the doorpost of some 
Jewish homes. Such an object, quite 
unfamiliar, spoke to him of a point 
of view and custom that were “dif- 
ferent” and therefore wrong and in- 
ferior. But further explanation led 
to a complete change in this child’s 
view; the custom now “made sense” 
to him. 


By what he sees and hears 


In some church schools interpreta- 
tion of religious objects has become 
a common and valuable kind of ex- 
perience. A prayer shawl or a ros- 
ary, being strange, may seem to the 
Protestant child an evidence of super- 
stition, a sign of something sinister. 
It can also, with enlightened interpre- 
tation, come to be understood as an 
aid to worship, having meaning and 
helpfulness to some people and bind- 
ing their group to his as worshipers 
of one God. 

The child is influenced by what he 
hears, and again interpretation is 
needed. “My father says he wouldn’t 
trust a Jew any farther than he could 
see him.” This comment came from 
Jim, a junior, following a remark 
from the teacher that “Jesus was a 
Jew.” At the next session a stranger 
was present, a young man named 
Morris. “He will show us how Jesus 
celebrated Sabbath eve in his home,” 
the teacher explained. Morris did 


Mrs. Eakin is Assistant Professor of Religious 
Education, Drew Theological Seminary, Madi- 
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show the class. He set the table, in- 


vited the boys and girls to be seated. 
He blessed the “oldest son,” the can- 
dles, the bread, the wine, using He- 
brew prayers. Interest was intense. 
The ceremony over, Jim looked long 
at Morris. “How do you know so 
much about this?” he asked. “I am a 
Jew,” Morris answered. “We have 
this ceremony every Friday night.” 
Said Jim, “Please, will you do it again 
and let me be the son.” 

Jim had heard something, been in- 
fluenced by it, taken from it a point 
of view. Now, through a class ex- 
perience provided by his teacher, he 
has heard and seen something else, 
has been influenced in a way likely to 
counteract the unfair generalization 
that he had accepted. 


By what he does 


The child is influenced by that in 
which he participates. There was ex- 
citement among the  six-to-twelve- 
year-olds in our town—Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Episcopal, Negro Baptist, 
African Methodist. Ten children, two 
from each church, were to be nar- 
rators at a Good Friday afternoon 
service. There was to be a joint chil- 
dren’s choir, robed, led by the skilled 
African Methodist choir leader. Boys 
and girls from the different churches 
and with the various shadings of skin 
color practiced together, had an Eas- 
ter party together, had their group 
picture in the local paper. The per- 
formance was well received, though 
some white children were not allowed 
to attend. “She might have had to 
sit beside a Negro,’ one mother ex- 
plained. But when the joint daily va- 
cation church school started these 
children were present. 

The child is influenced by first- 
hand contacts, as in the last two ac- 


‘tivities above. The suggestion, “Vi 


a synagogue,” occurs fairly often : 
church school materials, and such vi 
its offer real contact possibilities. By 
adequate guidance for arranging suc 
a visit is seldom given; reports on vi 
its made and plans for follow-up ai 
not often to be found. In general | 
has to be said that church school pr 
gress in the area of contact activiti’ 
has been disappointing. 


Through second hand contacts 
The child is influenced through v 


carious experiences—contacts at se¢ 
ond hand which supplement or t 
the place of first hand experienc 
Biography—true stories of achieve 
ment by people belonging to othe 
races, faiths or classes than his own- 
can make a lasting impression. In 
“Friends of Children” picture sprea/ 
with supporting text, carried not lon 
ago by a number of church sch 
story papers, the “friends” were em: 
nent Jews rendering service to chile 
hood through various _ specialti 
Good biographical material with N: 
gro subjects is appearing, but all to 
meagerly. True stories of great Cath 
olics are scarcer still; yet an accoun 
of Father Jimmy Tompkins’ life, de 
voted to service to people in need, ca} 
stir juniors to admire such activ 
Christianity. I have seen groups 6 
grownups deeply stirred when in aj 
evening program junior pupils intro 
duced them, through biographica 
sketches or dramatizations or panto 
mime interpretations, to great repre 
sentatives of other faiths and races 

The power of pictures in creatiny 
healthy intergroup attitudes is beins 
explored to good advantage, espe 
cially as affecting Negro-white rela 
tions. Church school editors seem t 
be discovering that Negroes, of both 
sexes and all ages, can be remark 
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The Rosh Hashonah service is most 
‘npressive. If children's and youth 
‘roups visit synagogues and temples, 
‘owever, adequate preparation should 
‘e made for the visit. 
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‘bly photogenic; also that pictures of 
cultured Negro families in happy 
fome situations, and of white and 
Negro Americans working or playing 
ogether naturally, can lead to the 
bsorption, so to speak, of wholesome 
jatergroup ideas and practices. In so- 
ial life what appears as normal is 
teadily absorbed, for better as well as 
lrorse. In a primary reading book a 
Lay clinic picture that shows two 
rresistible Negro babies cavorting 
vappily with light skinned playmates 
will serve as an illustration. In ‘an- 
)ther reading book, about families in 
. community, the home of a Negro 
amily is pictured—a typical Ameri- 
jan home, with clothes, interests, 
woblems, familiar to us all, and a 
sappy parent-child relationship. Such 
naterials say to the child reader, ““We 
re alike much more than we are 
lifferent.” 

We want all children to grow in 
ove for their neighbors near and far. 
Sut we must help by staking around 
; twig the supports of enlightened 


ind happy experiences. 


y Lulu Hathaway 


VEN IN YOUR CHRISTIAN 

EDUCATION you are sub- 
Christian,” accused the Negro leader 
of a discussion group. “You teach 
children to be nice to people of other 
races, to do good to them. You don’t 
recognize your patronizing attitude 
out it is apparent to us. We ask for 
equality, not patronage,” 


Mrs. Hathaway is the wife of a rural pas- 
tor, living in Addison, New York. She is a 
member of the Committee of Children's 
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Dy 0- Way Okan Dcnttiness 


His words were a shock to the 
Christian educators listening to him. 
But some of us knew that he was 
telling the truth. His comment 
brought to mind an incident in which 
we learned, first hand, how patron- 
ising we had been in our good in- 
tentions. 

It happened in the Rural Labora- 
tory School in New York State. This 
school was held for three years in 
connection with the Cornell Town 
and Country Ministers’ School. As 


it also served as the vacation school 
for a small rural church in the midst 
of a large agricultural area, there 
had been a constant effort on the 
part of the leaders to bring to the 
children an awareness of the Negro 
migrants who came into the vicinity 
in large numbers each year. 

In the three years that the labora- 
tory school had been held, the high- 
light of the week had been a picnic 
to which the children of the vacation 
church school invited the children 
from the ten-mile-distant labor camp. 
The ladies of the church looked for- 
ward to providing the bountiful pic- 
nic dinner. To the children it had 
become a joyous affair. 

In this third year of planning, the 
committees of children had worked 
unusually well. The games to be en- 
joyed by the whole group had been 
planned down to the last detail. The 
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sharing program had been worked 
out and gifts had been made for each 
prospective guest. The little ones 
were to receive strings of colored 
beads made by the preschoolers. The 
primaries had combined with the 
juniors in working out a project for 
personal devotions. A tryptich and 
a candle holder and candle had been 
made for each guest. These were to 
be presented in connection with the 
closing worship service. 

The day the trucks had been en- 
gaged to bring the migrant children 
to the church, the canneries sent out 
word that the beans were to be har- 
vested. Every available means of 
transportation and all available driv- 
ers were sent to the fields. There 
was no possibility of bringing the 
children to the picnic. 

The gay tables, laden with food, 
were set out under the trees in the 
church yard. Around them were 
gathered a subdued group of chil- 
dren. All the plans so carefully and 
lovingly made were defeated. The 
adult leaders had no solution to offer 
and they laid the problem squarely 
before the children. After some dis- 
cussion they suggested a plan. If the 
migrant children could not come to 
the picnic, could not the picnic be 
taken to them? Plans were made 
hastily. There was only one car 


available to go. A_ representative 
group was picked to go out and pre- 
sent the gifts and the refreshments. 
They promised to report faithfully 
every detail the next morning. 

As the group reached the migrant 
camp they found the Negro children 
engaged in a desultory game of ball. 
They also were under the spell of 
disappointment about the cancelled 
picnic. But hands were stretched out 
eagerly, the white boy and girl guests 
were swept into a circle game, and 
the fun was on. Soon guests and 
hosts were enjoying the sandwiches, 
cake and punch. The favorite bat- 
tered toys of the nursery group were 
brought out and displayed with 
pride. The special nooks for hide- 
and-go-seek were revealed and the 
guests were allowed to use the old 
easels and paints that were obviously 
the favored occupation of the primary 
group. Even the few personal things 
that migrant children can hoard were 
shared, a brightly colored stone, a 
shiny piece of glass, bottle caps and 
the regulation broken pen knife dear 
to every boy’s heart. 

The next morning’s session, at the 
vacation church school was of un- 
usual interest. The reports were en- 
thusiastic. They were expressed in 
this manner: “You know, the Negro 
children were not so shy, and they 


W hat we can do—in youth groups 


The Telling Years 


N THINKING about intergroup 

education for Christian youth, I call 
to mind, first, not abstract principles 
but specific young people and their 
experiences. What happened to Doro- 
thy? What did Tommy do? Let’s 
begin with Dorothy. 

Her mother called me on the tele- 
phone and said she was apprehensive 


Miss Ferguson is Associate Editor of Youth 
Publications, Board of Education, The Metho- 
dist Church, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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about our next Sunday’s program. 
Dorothy was to report on a large de- 
nominational youth conference at 
which she had represented her local 
fellowship. 

“I’m not sure Dorothy ought to do 
this,’ Mrs. A. said to me. “Her 
father and I have been surprised at 
her reactions. She’s picked up some 
ideas that maybe some of the people 
won't like.” 

I assured Mrs. A. that it would 
not be in order to censor Dorothy’s 
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such a dusty place; do we make th 
~ do that?” 


ate more at their camp than they 
when they came to us.” “They li 
showing us around their camp aj 
they showed us all their things. T. 
don’t have much, though.” “T 
acted happier because there w 
more of them and fewer of us.” — 
was sorry when they couldn’t come 
our picnic. 
what our church looks like. It 
more interesting to see what th 
homes were like.” “Maybe y 
thought it was interesting, I thoug 
it was an ugly place.” “Yes, it 
ugly. Why do they have to live | 


The discussion showed that 
children’s plan had been better thi 
the original planning. They 
achieved an experience of interrac’ 
inter-community fellowship withou 
trace of the patronage that unwittin 
ly makes us merit the Negro leade 
accusation. 

There are many materials in Ch 
tian education that state purposes 
the terms of providing children wi 
happy experiences with children 
other races. After our experience © 
the laboratory school we shall alw 
be conscious of the experience | 
terms of the minority child. We ha 
now learned that Christian friend 
ness is a two-way street. 


by Rowena Ferguson 


report and that I thought we ougl 
to take whatever risk there was. © 
was near the close of Dorothy’s spee¢ 
the next Sunday that I found whi 
had given her mother such concern, 

“But the best part of the confe 
ence—the thing that impressed m 
most,” Dorothy said, “was that w 
all ate together. I have told you thi 
there were many nationalities—Chi 
nese, and Indians, and quite a fe 
Negroes. I had never before eate 
with Negro people—nor the “a 


_ conference set up on the basis of an inclusive fellowship provides the face- 


face contacts which are more effective than theoretical discussion in bring- 
ing about better human relations. 


ther—and now that I have, I can’t 
‘e anything wrong with it. They are 
ist like everybody else. Why don’t 
e change our ideas about that?” 


Dorothy’s simple, practical, and 
ery sincere question had the opposite 
‘fect from the one her mother had 
vared. While Dorothy’s response did 
ot transform the attitudes of a com- 
tunity, it did open the eyes of her 
arents and eventually other people. 
malysis of this experience reveals 
»eme of the conditions under which 
‘titudes may change. In the first 
lace, Dorothy was an emotionally se- 
are young person. She did not feel 
arself threatened when faced with a 
=w experience that violated accepted 
atterns. 
Dorothy was also secure with her 
arents and was able to respond in 
2r Own way even when it meant dif- 
ring with them. Her parents were 
nscientious and honest people, able 
decide that they had been taking 
‘rtain attitudes for granted without 
clear, close scrutiny in the light of 
hristian principles. Accordingly, this 
yuple, encouraged by the pastor, ini- 
ated a study of Christian race rela- 
mms in one of the adult classes. 
At the conference Dorothy had not 
‘en under any pressure about inter- 
‘oup attitudes—no classes, no ser- 
ons on the subject. The conference 
id merely been set up on the basis 
an inclusive fellowship, which said 
ore clearly than any words “All are 
ildren of God; we are all brothers.” 
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When Dorothy came home, she could 
speak honestly from a first-hand ex- 
perience. 

Many other people at this confer- 
ence had exactly the same opportunity 
for growth as had Dorothy. It would 
be naive to suppose that all respond- 
ed in such a constructive way. The 
person who is fearful, who feels re- 
jected, usually relies upon his pre- 
judices as props for his shaky confi- 
dence and self-esteem and can not 
examine them without a sense of 
panic and distress. For those young 
people this kind of conference experi- 
ence may not have educative value. 

The second illustration concerns 
another type of conference experi- 
ence. One of the leaders was a Jew- 
ish rabbi who lived in the conference 
community, participated in its fel- 
lowship, and had occasion to describe 
and explain modern Judaism to the 
Christian young people. He became 
a popular figure on the conference 
grounds and drew quite a following. 
The young people were interested in 
what he had to say and enjoyed the 
films he showed. 

Tommy, one of the delegates, re- 
turned to his home in a large north- 
eastern city with a sizable Jewish 
community. One day, not long after- 
ward, when he bought some fruit from 
a street peddler he thought, mistak- 
enly, that he had been short-changed. 
He flared up, “Isn’t that just like a 
Jew?” 

When asked if that remark seemed 


fair to his friend, the Rabbi, Tommy 
replied wonderingly, “What does he 
have to do with this pushcart man?” 


Tommy’s conference experience 
had not changed his attitudes. He 
had been informed by the rabbi, and 
greatly enriched by his friendship. 
But the ingrown responses of Tom- 
mys personality had not been 
touched. Getting “information on” 
and “enlightenment about” by itself 
had not reconstructed his attitudes. 
It was largely an intellectual ap- 
proach, whereas his behavior was emo- 
tionally based and not thought out 
and reasoned against a background 
of information. 


The contact with an outstanding 
representative of another group 
brings many fine benefits to the young 
people, but it alone may not produce 
any shift in attitudes toward the 
group as a whole. The reasons lie in 
several directions. Sometimes the 
representative is so very different from 
the individuals of that group encoun- 
tered by the young people that they 
do not readily make the connection 
between them. As Tommy said, 
“What does the rabbi have to do 
with this pushcart man?” 


Another limitation in this approach 
to intergroup education is that the 
young people can not identify them- 
selves with the group representative. 
They can not see him as like them- 
selves because, he is usually head and 
shoulders above them—in experience, 
in attainments, in recognition, and 
the like. Some measure of emotional 
identification is necessary for any 
change in attitude. 


The counselor of Tommy’s youth 
fellowship at the church recognized 
that Tommy’s need for further inter- 
group education was shared by many 
of the young people. He knew that 
the young people had had lively dis- 
cussions of intergroup relations in a 
unit of study. He knew that no vital 
change in attitudes would take place 
unless a chance for further and more 
complete learning could be provided. 


When the youth council met in 
early November to plan the group’s 
Thanksgiving celebration, the oppor- 
tunity which the counselor had been 
looking for seemed at hand. He sug- 
gested that they might recognize 
Thanksgiving as a community affair 
by celebrating it in cooperation with 
the young people in the other church 
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W hat we can do—in adult church groups 


The Age Of Influence 


by Galen R. Weaver 


F SIGNIFICANT IMPROVE- 

MENTS are to be made in human 
relations in our communities, adults 
will have to make them. Families, 
children, and young people can un- 
dertake interesting and fruitful activi- 
ties, but these are usually limited in 
degree and permanence. They are, of 
course, extremely valuable as educa- 
tion and the hope is that the persons 
involved, will grow up to be adults 
who will bring their increased influ- 
ence to bear on the solution of social 
problems. 


Too often adults in the churches 
belittle the social action projects of 
the youth group as “idealistic,” in- 
stead of supporting them with social 
pressure and effective legislation. 
However, this is not true of all adult 
groups. Here and there one finds 
adult classes or other organizations 
in churches who are reaching out to 
other groups with humility and con- 
cern. They are making some dents 
in the walls of discrimination and 
prejudice. So far as there has been 
an advance in interfaith and inter- 
racial relations during the past ten 
years, it is because more and more 
adults have taken responsibility for 
doing something about conditions as 
they find them. 

Here are a few illustrations of the 
kinds of things church groups are 
deing. 


A Race Relations 
Sunday observance 

‘An adult men’s group wanted to 
observe Race Relations Sunday in a 
significant way. They did the fol- 
lowing: 

1. They wrote to the men’s organ- 
izations in the neighboring Protestant 
churches and synagogues. Several of 
the churches were white and several 


Mr. Weaver is Specialist in Religion and 
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were colored. One had a constitu- 


ency from several races and nation- _ 
ality groups. The letter suggested in- 


terest in “a more than average type 
of routine observance” and_ invited 
each group to send the name, ad- 
dress and telephone number of a 
member who might be contacted for 
consultation. 


2. An evening meeting of these 
delegates was arranged at a mem- 
ber’s home, with fine sociability and 
a thoughtful discussion of possibili- 
ties. 


3. Out of this grew an inquiry, via 
the daily neighborhood newspaper, 
which printed an editorial and pro- 
vided a blank over a period of two 
weeks. Readers were invited to fill 
in their answer to the question: 
“What does this community need 
most to make it a better place for 
all our citizens and neighbors to live 
in?” In addition, the committee 
members interviewed a selected list 
of persons to secure answers to the 
same question and their suggestions 
as to what should be done and by 
whom. 


4. When the answers were all in, a 
couple of members of the commit- 
tee summarized and tabulated the re- 
plies and then reported the findings 
to the entire committee. 


5. From this meeting came the de- 
cision to set up an evening session— 
on Race Relations Sunday—where 
representatives were invited from va- 
rious community organizations to re- 
view and discuss the findings. Inter- 
est was lively. and several recom- 
mendations were taken back to the 
P.T.A., the Board of Education, the 
Inter-Church Council, the city rec- 
reation department and the local 
churches. One concrete result was a 
youth canteen jointly financed and 
sponsored by the several churches and 
synagogues but held in the two best 
located and most adequate buildings. 
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and resources,” sponsored by t) 
men’s groups in these churches 2 
synagogues but involving the ne 
paper and many people and orgai 
izations beyond the churches. 


Working through the law court: 

Christian women of our Americé 
South have organized as the Felloy 
ship of the Concerned. They affir 
a simple pledge: “I, as a churd 
woman, am concerned that our co 
stitutional freedoms are not sha 
by all our people; my religion coi 
vinces me they must be, and gives 
courage to study, work, and lead ot} 
ers to the fulfillment of equal justi¢d 
under law. I am willing to sit in th] 
courts and visit police and other la} 
enforcement agencies to learn ho} 
law is administered in my communit} 
I will work with others in times qj 
tension to see that the rights of a 
are protected.” 


Southern white women, singly 
in pairs, have visited court hearing] 
where minority person’s rights hay 
often been disregarded in the pas 
and helped to create greater respec 
for due process. They have also calle} 
upon local police chiefs and sheriff 
and presented a copy of the Souther 
Regional Council’s pamphlet on im) 
proving policing methods. ) 


Using audio-visual aids 

A young adult group in a churck 
noting that an increasing number o 
churches in their community wer 
buying projection equipment, set u 
a committee to assemble informatio} 
about films and film strips in the fielé 
of interracial, intercultural and inter 
national relations. These films w 
evaluated, some of them by previe 
ing but mostly by securing the in 
formed judgments of experts in thi 
fields. An annotated list was the 
mimeographed and sent to all thy 


f 
: 
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tis section of an Institute for Racial and Cultural Rela- 
‘ons held at Lincoln University was made up of local 
iurch and regional representatives. Several such institutes 


‘hurches and schools of the small 
ity. An annual supplemental list is 
lanned. 

The group also induced the local 
brary’s film center to purchase sev- 
ral of the best of these films and 
Im strips and then helped to adver- 
se their availability. Certain mem- 


ers of the group made themselves © 


omewhat expert in projection tech- 
iques and particularly in the art of 
ecompanying film showings with in- 
eresting discussions, and were widely 
sed. 
The same committee also helped 
> publicize worthy commercial films 
vith a brotherhood message when- 
ver these were shown in local the- 
tres. 


n interracial communion service 
On World Communion Sunday in 
wo cooperating churches, half of the 
leacons were exchanged and helped 
0 serve the elements in the church of 
he opposite racial group. In another 
hurch deacons from several racial 
nd nationality backgrounds were in- 
‘ited to be present and to assist in 
erving the Communion. In both 
ases the families of the deacons went 
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along as visiting worshippers. A spe- 
cial world-wide communion day order 
of service was worked out. A deep 
impression was made by this demon- 
stration of ecumenicity. 


Raising standards in 
communications media 

A church woman’s group wished 
to do something practical towards 
improving human relations in their 
city. They took the following steps: 


1. They appointed a small commit- 
tee to discover what newspapers were 
most read in the homes. The com- 
mittee then studied the news report- 
ing and editorials to discover how in- 
cidents and events involving persons 
of minority status were handled. They 
looked for the use of “racial tags,” 
and also courtesy titles, and evaluated 
the adequacy of coverage by stories 
and pictures. 

2. They appointed another com- 
mittee which invited minority group 
members to join it for the purpose of 
sending in worthy news about minor- 
ity persons and events. They had the 
expert advice of -a professional re- 
porter in this phase of their work. 


3. A third committee investigated 


are held each summer by the Department of Intergroup 
Relations of the National Council of Churches. Dr. J. Oscar 
Lee, head of the Dept., is shown in the lower right corner. 


the number of minority group per- 
sons employed in radio and television 
broadcasting and on the newspapers. 
Finding that there were almost none, 
they set about trying to discover the 
alleged and the real reasons for the 
discrimination. 

4. At the end of about one year 
these three committees made a care- 
ful report to the parent group at a 
large meeting. As a result, interviews 
with editors and proprietors of broad- 
casting stations were arranged and 
the findings set forth with helpful 
suggestions for improving practices 
and with commendations where such 
were appropriate. 

These examples indicate the kind 
of thing that adults can do. They 
might be multipled almost indefinite- 
ly. If an adult group is not yet ready 
for action, it needs more education. 
The principles underlying learning 
for adults, as well as for children 
and young people, indicate that at- 
titudes are changed most significantly 
by getting people to do things togeth- 
er with others. A teacher, using this 
approach, can bring about significant 
changes in adult attitudes and prac- 
tices. 
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GOD'S 


As 
by Philip A. Johnson 


S THE ENGINE ROARED, 
the pastor and the janitor 
pushed and grunted. The sedan fi- 
nally crawled from the snowbank into 
the street and stopped. The driver, 
Mrs. Render Gray, a Negro and prin- 
cipal of a Chicago elementary school, 
got out to thank the Rev. Philip A. 
Johnson, pastor of Chicago’s 85-year- 
old Salem Augustana Lutheran 
Church. In the conversation that fol- 
lowed, Pastor Johnson invited Mrs. 
Gray, who lived just around the cor- 
ner, to visit Salem Church next Sun- 
day. 

When Mrs. Gray accepted the in- 
vitation and became the first Negro 
from the neighborhood to sit in the 
pews of the all-white, historic Salem 
Church, she began a story of inte- 
grated Christianity that could set a 
pattern for thousands of churches be- 
tween Maine and California. 

Can Christians of diverse racial 
background overcome their own 


Mr. Kellogg is Director of Public Relations 
of the Midwest Office of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 
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CHILDREN 


told to Wendell Kellogg 


prejudices and those of society, and 
worship and work together in a fruit- 
ful collaboration for the kingdom of 
God? Only a few years ago it would 
have been impossible to give more 
than a theoretical answer to such a 
question. ‘Today there is increasing 
evidence that churches are overcom- 
ing racial barriers and exemplifying 
the kind of integrated fellowship 
which formerly was the universal pat- 
tern of the Christian congregation. 
Preliminary findings of a National 
Council of Churches study indicate 
that among only three denominations 
1331 local churches report member- 
ship or attendance of persons from 
more than one racial group. With 
population changing im many cities, 
this can be a common situation. 
Several churches in Chicago have 
become interracial, but let’s take a 
look at Salem Church in the Park 
Manor area of the South Side. Only 
one year ago there were eight white 
Protestant churches there. Today, 
three have died or have merged with 
other white churches farther away; 
one has moved to the suburbs; one is 


The 1953 adult Confirmation Clas) 
at the Salem Lutheran Church, Ch 
cago, Illinois, was an interracial grou 
The Rev. Mr. Johnson is shown in th 
center of the second row. 


in process of moving; two are dwi 
dling steadily. 

_The eighth church, Salem Luthe 
an, has stood firmly on the doctri 
that the church is God’s, not man’) 
and that no man has the right t 
turn any human away from God 
church. The church enrolls 65) 
adults, of whom 38 are Negro, an 
250 children, of whom approximate 
20 per cent are Negro. 

How did this come about? Wh 
did the church do to solve this pro 
lem? Have prejudices been overcom 
What has happened to spiritual va’ 
ues? For these and many other que 
tions, Pastor Johnson, who witnes 
the family tragedies attendant on 
evacuation of the Japanese from 
West coast during World War I 
has simple answers and a simple stor 
of Christian witness to tell. 

Four years ago the Park Mane 
area was rocked by racial violenet 
It was a time of high feeling wit 
bombing, arson, hate pamphlets, aj 
tacks on Negroes, mass police actior 
daily headlines. | 

And suddenly through it all a me: 
sage from the pastor that read i 


part, “. . . to gather in crowds can d 
no possible good, . can lead t 
harm, . . . makes our neighborhoo 


look ridiculous. To sell our homes i 
panic is to lose our investment 1 
them. Fair play is the American an 
the Christian way.” 

The germ of Christian action we 
sown. The pastor and the chure 
that looked on everyone, white ¢ 
black, as persons, was soon known 7 
a church for all. Mrs. Gray’s nie¢ 
and nephew, the first Negro childre 
to visit the Salem Sunday school, wet 
welcomed, and remained. 

On Palm Sunday, 1951, the fir 
Negro children were baptized into th 
church, and in November 1952, th 
first Negro adults became commun 
cant members. Asked if Salem woul 
eventually become an __all-Negt 
church, Pastor Johnson says, “Not ne 
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sssarily. Today about half of the new 
embers are white. Negroes do not 
yme until they are sure of a church 
elcome.” 


Asked about his 1952 membership, 
fr. Johnson said that the church had 
st 62 and gained 62. Of the 62 
st, only a third moved because of 
le race question. Of the 62 new 
embers during the year, 38 were 
egro, 24 white. Attendance, he said, 
ll off between 1949 and 1951, but 
as been picking up now for the past 
vo years, and is now the same as it 
as before the race question entered 
.e picture. 


How are new members found? 
[any just walk in, and Pastor John- 
m still comes in contact with many 
ough his work in Park Manor 
eighbors, a 500-member organiza- 
on of both Negroes and whites insti- 
ited by a commission on human re- 
tions of the city of Chicago. This 
oup meets frequently to discuss such 
oblems as housing conservation, pre- 
ntion of overcrowding, illegal con- 
rsion of dwellings, health and sani- 
tion. 


What about the general attitude of 
e congregation? And the church 
yard? Salem has a lot of tradition 
id strong loyalty behind it, and 
ese helped the church to make the 
ansition. ‘There is multi-racial par- 
sipation in the women’s federation, 
‘otherhood, Luther Leagues, con- 
mation class, church school, chil- 
en’s choir, and Boy Scouts. Salem 
rries on a normal organization pat- 
rn, regardless of race. There were 
any who disapproved at first, but 
arned to see both the problem and 
e solution in terms of Christian re- 
onsibility. Here was Christianity 
ce to face with a human problem 

a tender spot,—and Christianity, 
jumphed. 


Out of this experience has come a 
arity of the issues of Christian faith 
id the development of a stabilized 
terracial congregation, stabilized so 
at it can exist interracially. It car- 
*s its Christianity into the neighbor- 
od in such ways as urging the Real 
state Board to control those agents 
ho incite people to sell and move 
order to produce more real estate 
mmissions. “Do you want to be 
e last to move?” says the real estate 
ent. In reply, Salem church and 
wrk Manor neighbors say, “Our 
oad streets and lawns, schools, and 
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churches, and other neighborhood ad- 
vantages are still here. By working 
together we can maintain the stand- 
ards we want and enjoy cultural ad- 
vantages and pleasant relationships.” 


As people got to know one anoth- 
er, tension was overcome—‘perfect 
love casteth out fear.” 

What are the values that have come 
from this new concept of all God’s 
children? Pastor Johnson says, “By 
starting our new program while we 
were still strong and not waiting until 
we were faced with a struggle for 
survival, our survival has been as- 
sured. Moreover, we have had a 
great increase in loyalty, interest and 
zeal on the part of present members. 
This may be shown to some extent 
by financial figures. In 1943, our av- 
erage pledge was $32. For 1954 it is 
$140, almost $3 per person per Sun- 
day. In fact,” he says, “there are 
only nineteen confirmed members of 
the church, including high school stu- 
dents, who give less than 50 cents 
each per Sunday, and that is some- 
thing for any church to be proud of.” 


What steps can be taken by a par- 
ish with minority group members 
nearby? Pastor Johnson answers: 

1. Be clear on the implications of 
the gospel: Christ is for all men, 
without distinction, and so is every 
local church. 

2. The pastor must stand firmly for 
this basic position, and must not com- 
promise gospel or church to suit pre- 
judices. 

3. A program of race relation edu- 
cation is important: in sermon, church 


school, and groups where those of dif- 
ferent races get to know one another 
as persons. 

4. Never use undesirable names for 
a minority group member. 

5. Think of an unchurched minor- 
ity group person as an opportunity 
for intelligent Christian witness rath- 
er than as a problem. 

6. Stand for something worth while 
in the community and work for bet- 
ter human relations in government, 
education, and recreation. 


7. Be friendly, never patronizing: 
Negroes can detect the slightest in- 
sincerities. 

8. In urban areas we desperately 
need a thorough rethinking of strategy 
to bring the saving gospel of Jesus 
Christ to all men, and to bear on all 
of life. 


The urban church in the changing 
community must abandon the deadly 
luxuries of complacency and exclu- 
siveness. It faces three alternatives: 
(1) it may accept eventual death as 
inevitable, and struggle to maintain 
itself as long as possible; (2) it may 
resign itself to moving every few de- 
cades in a frantic attempt to keep up 
with “its sort” of people, losing mem- 
bers in the shuffle, and dollars in 
abandoned buildings; (3) it may de- 
cide to serve the community in a sin- 
cere program of parish evangelism 
and in a program of community main- 
tenance and improvement. 

On the response to these alterna- 
tives rests the fate of the Protestant 
church in the city and eventually in 
America itself. 


ZC. 


Fl oy d 


This group of young children in another Lutheran church school join in singing 
hymns without self consciousness about racial differences. 
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They Learn What 


by Helen G. Trager 


BD pea PREJUDICE appear full 
blown sometime in later child- 
hood or early adolescence? This 
seemed to be one among many of the 
opinions of the small group of teach- 
ers who participated in a project to 
study prejudice in young children. 
These teachers of kindergarten, first 
and second grade children were se- 
lected from six public schools with 
dissimilar populations in Philadelphia. 
The teacher group included both 
whites and Negroes, Catholics, Pro- 
testants and Jews. There was a wide 


Mrs. Trager, former Director of Age Level 
Studies, Bureau for Intercultural Education, is 
co-author of the Book, "They Learn What They 
Live," described in this article. She has just 
returned to New York City after having spent 
two years in Burma where she was Visiting Pro- 
fessor on the Faculty of Education, University 
of Rangoon and her husband was Director of 
T.C.A. 
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They Live 


range in age, in teaching skill and 
experience. They were neither supe- 
rior nor inferior to any similar group 
of citizens drafted at random to do 
a job. They professed the same be- 
liefs in democracy as most of us do, 
and they assumed, as most people do, 
that somehow, in the course of their 
schooling, children grow up to believe 
in democracy and learn to behave 
democratically. 


At the beginning of the project, the 
teachers denied that their children 
were aware of differences among peo- 
ple. They offered as “proof” that the 
boys and girls all played together, 
especially in the public school situa- 
tion. Those teaching in schools at- 
tended by children of only one race or 
religion, flatly stated that they had 
no intergroup problems precisely be- 
cause the children were all “the same 
kind.” One or two acknowledged that 
“name calling” created problems for 
them, mostly disciplinary. But on the 
whole, all agreed that it was the 


Highlights of a 
significant research 
of prejudice 


in_young children 


teachers of older children who show 
bear responsibility for intergroup } 
titudes and intercultural understar 
ing. Before the project was comple 
they had revised this opinion radic| 


ly. 


Teachers learn through 
new experiences 

The research objectives included 
study of teachers’ attitudes and th 
effects on the children, as well as 
study of the children’s attitudes ~ 
ward racial and religious groups. T 
project included an experiment 
changing children’s and teachers’ ; 
cial attitudes and behavior. To ¢ 
the teachers to participate actively 
the project, to accept the data on t 
children, and to be willing to folle 
through on the experiment we 
therefore essential. A teachers’ groj 
with regular meetings helped 
achieve these objectives. 


The teachers learned to obser 
their pupils in ways they had n 
done before. Emphasis in most 
their pre-service training had be 
upon subject-matter. This tended 
overshadow a recognition of hum: 
needs of the individual children. Th 
obviously needed to be helped to ga 
some understanding of children’s pe 
sonal and social needs and of ft 
processes of their social developmer 
An opportunity to do this was f 
some members a novel experienc 
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I’ve never had a chance to watch 
hildren before,” one teacher ex- 
laimed. “I’ve always been too busy 
‘aching.” 

‘In the third and final year of the 
roject an experiment was undertaken 
>» change the intergroup attitudes 
nd behavior of the children and 
aeir teachers. It is one of the first 
scorded efforts of its kind and is 
escribed fully in chapter nine of the 
ook. Included also are descriptions 
f the actual procedures and controls 
aat were used with the teachers and 
ae children, and verbatim records 
f their behavior in the experimental 
assions. 

Four experimental teachers from 
roject schools were each assigned as 
“club leader” to two groups of chil- 
ren. Four groups were designated 
s “X” groups, to which the club 
saders brought values of cultural 
lemocracy, and four more as the “Y” 
roups, to which the same leaders 
ought a status quo philosophy in- 
luding the prejudices common in 
\merican social relations. The effect 
m the teachers of acting both “X” 
nd “Y” club leader roles, which 
vere essentially incompatible, had 
he effect of heightening their sensi- 
ivity to social relations. Four addi- 
ional “control” groups, led by four 
lifferent teachers, were given no spe- 
ial experimental procedure. 


_In this experiment, the role of the 
eacher in effecting children’s atti- 
udes was dramatically revealed. It 
vas demonstrated that the pupils can 
earn either prejudice or good human 
lations when curriculum» content 


ind teacher philosophy are consistent,’ 


nade explicit, and when these are in 
i familiar context which the children 
‘an understand. 


It also became clear that sensitivity 
needs of children on the teacher’s 
dart and a genuine concern for build- 
ng good human relations are requis- 
te to any effort at democratic educa- 
ion. 


children reveal their attitudes 


In addition to observation by teach- 
‘rs, instruments were developed 
through which the children’s attitudes 
2ould be identified and compared. 
Two projective type tests were de- 
vised, pre-tested and then adminis- 
ered to 250 kindergarten, first and 
second grade children. 


One, called the Social Episodes 
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Test, consisted of a series of black 
and white drawings of groups of chil- 
dren in school and neighborhood situ- 
ations. Racial differences and relig- 
ions are suggested in some of the pic- 
tures by skin color or religious sym- 
bols. 

The other test, called Role Per- 
formance, was a form board arrange- 
ment with dolls, a wardrobe from 
which to select costumes appropriate 
for various familiar situations, and a 
set of houses. The children dressed 
dolls and put them into the house 
which they thought suited the type 
of doll they were playing with. The 
way in which they did this indicated 
whether or not they had learned the 
adult stereotypes concerning economic 
status of certain groups, and the kinds 
of occupations they typically are sup- 
posed to hold. Children could ex- 
press fears, conflicts and hostile feel- 
ings through this kind of projective 
play which they might not dare to 
express openly to adults in response to 
direct questions. 

Only a few of the many implica- 
tions from the study can be repeated 
here. It is evident from the data that 
at an early age children do learn 
about and adopt attitudes toward dif- 
ferent racial and religious groups. 
They were not equally familiar with 
all the groups studied—Jewish, Cath- 
olic, Protestant, Negro, white — and 
there were various levels of under- 
standing of group differences. 


Some children are aware of dif- 
ferences in doctrine and religious 
practice: “Catholic is when you have 
to go to church and tell your sins 
and all. I go to St. Anne’s with a 
girl on my street. She’s Catholic.” 
“T used to go to Sunday school. You 
have to sit down on chairs and you 
have to sing.” 


Stereotypes are expressed frequent- 
ly: “Jews don’t learn about God. 
My father told me.” “If he goes to 
a Protestant church he’ll have a black 
sin on his soul.” “If you smile at a 
Sister your teeth fall out.” 


Others are aware of social discrim- 
ination: “They are going to walk 
by. Not even going to say hello, cause 
they're Catholics.” “Christians don’t 
like Jews . . . Sometimes they play 
and forget all about if they’re Jewish 
or not Jewish.” 

On the whole, the children reflect- 
ed patterns of prejudice in the cul- 
ture. At various ages they tended to 


have similar prejudices and these pre- 
judices increased with age in frequen- 
cy and strength. Many of the chil- 
dren have learned at this early age 
(5 to 8 years) that race and religion 
are topics which are not to be ex- 
plored or discussed openly. It is clear 
that learning prejudice is to a great 
extent a matter of learning “the way 
things are.” Adopting adult values 
and behavior patterns and conform- 
ing to adult expectations are part of 
the process of growing up. 


Parental attitudes are important 


Interviews with the parents of some 
of the children studied added another 
important dimension to the project. 
The interviews gave information on 
parents’ religious and racial attitudes, 
what intergroup education they them- 
selves gave their children, and what 
attitudes they had about intercultural 
education in the public school. These 
interviews also gave an opportunity 
to compare children’s reactions to- 
ward various religious and social 
groups with those of their parents. 


When parents were asked, “Do 
you think young children know that 
people belong to different religions 
and races?” seventy-five out of the 
hundred interviewed replied “no.” 
Hawever, their responses to less di- 
rect questions later in the interview 
contradicted this reply in all but one 
case. Many of them quoted questions 
which their children had asked them: 
“Do Protestants, go to hell?” “Why 
are people Jewish?” “Why aren’t 


* Catholics as good as us?” 


Parents seemed to find it difficult 
to give proper answers to their chil- 
dren’s questions and to give them 
good intergroup education. They did 
not have enough information them- 
selves, and they were frequently too 
emotionally involved to be helpful in 
guiding the children. Few of them 
sensed the importance of the whole 
matter. However, most of these par- 
ents, though they themselves frankly 
expressed strong rejection of other 
groups, indicated that they thought 
the school should practice and teach 
democratic human relations. 

One of the inescapable conclusions 
from the study was that sound prin- 
ciples of mental health should be ap- 
plied to intergroup education. The 
taboo with which we surround the 
subject of religious and racial differ- 
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How Shall | Teach ? 


Studies in group dynamics 
reveal successful teaching 
techniques in the field of 
human relations 


by William E. Vickery 


"My students are all of the same ra- 
cial stock and belong to much the 
same social groups. They have very few 
opportunities to associate with people 
who live in a different neighborhood, 
go to other churches, or have a racial 
background different from their own. 
Is there anything | can do with these 
children to promote better intergroup 
relations?" 

"| always get the ‘right answers’ 
when | ask my students to express their 
social attitudes. But what they do in 
their relations with other people is 
often directly opposed to what they 
say. How can | find out what their real 
attitudes are? And how can | help them 
to bring their behavior more into line 
with the ‘right attitudes’ they ex- 
press?" 


Tat ARE some of the questions 
teachers raise concerning the 
teaching of human relations. Through 
the questions there runs a recurrent 
theme, “What can I do? What meth- 
ods shall I use when I teach human 
relations?” For those who teach, espe- 
cially in children’s and youth groups, 
“know how” is as important as “know 
what.” 

We can give more satisfactory 
answers to such questions now than 
we could a few years ago. Social 
scientists and experimentally-minded 
teachers have tested various methods 
and have found those which are 
valuable in education for human re- 
lations. 


Mr. Vickery is Educational Director for the 
Greater New York Area of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, New York 
City. 
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Basic to all these methods is the 
recognition that early in their lives 
children begin to distinguish between 
“we” and “they” groups. Gradually 
plus signs are put before “our” ways 
and minus signs before “their” ways. 
As boys and girls learn these plus 
and minus signs that are attached to 
group differences, they acquire their 
prejudices. The job of human rela- 


tions education is to make sure that 


the values people attach to “they” 
groups, with whom their association 
is limited, are based on sound inform- 
ation, reason, humaneness, and the 
religious concept of the brotherhood 
of man under the Fatherhood of God. 


Selecting situations of 
personal concern 

A teacher needs to select for study 
the social situations of immediate and 
personal concern to the students. We 
can hardly expect boys and girls to 
work enthusiastically on problems 
that are abstract and remote from 
their experience. A teacher’s first 
task, therefore, is to identify the hu- 
man relations needs of his pupils so 
that he can, with the students’ help, 
select the best situations for study. 


Among the most useful techniques 
is the open-ended question. Open- 
ended questions are, those whose pur- 


- pose is to elicit free, open, and rela- 


tively undirected responses. They can 
be so worded that the responses re- 
veal children’s or youth’s reactions to 
many different aspects of their social 
environment. 


Such topics as, “If I had three 
wishes . . .,” “Things that make me 
mad,” and “If I weren’t myself the 
person my own age I’d like most to 
be . . .” permit children to express 
their thoughts and feelings about hu- 
man relations situations important to 
them. Their responses give the teach- 
er insights into the children’s values, 
attitudes, knowledge of people, and 
social skills. 

Some open-ended questions are use- 
ful also for starting discussion, such 
as, “What I like about my neighbor- 
hood (or school or club) . . .” or 
“things I would like to see changed 
about my neighborhood . . .” The 


phrasing of the question is important} 
“What I would like to change . . .} 
usually elicits more constructive ideal 
than “What I dislike about . . .” 


The range of problems revealed by 
open questions and similar diagnosti 
devices sometimes surprises the teach} 
er. The pupils’ responses may revee 
that they are aware of and concerne¢ 
with interracial or interreligious ten 
sions. Or they may show that 
children face human relations prob 
lems chiefly in the contexts of getting 
along with brothers and sisters, find} 
ing a place for themselves in chil 
dren’s groups, or understanding boy 
and girls who come from “across th 
tracks.” 


It is important to keep in mind thai 
all such relationships can provide th 
subject matter for a human relation| 
program. Wherever “we” and “they” 
groups exist, no matter what socia 
factors define these groups, childrer 
can acquire valuable knowledge abou 
human behavior and learn to “fee 
with” as well as “feel about” othe 
people. Recent research indicate 
that when people learn the commo 
elements that underlie all human re 
lations problems they tend to appl 
that learning in a wide variety o 
situations. | 


Information is not enough 

A decade or more ago teachers re 
lied largely on such techniques as ex 
hortatory talks, memorization of ethi 
cal precepts, pageants and festivals 
and lectures or readings which pre 
sented scholarly, scientific informa 
tion about human behavior and so 
cial groups. Valuable as these meth 
ods were they were not enough t 
achieve the goals. Recent researcl 
proves that in human relations in 
formation alone will not change peo 
ple’s behavior. Activities must be un 
dertaken which will translate knowl 
edge and feeling into action. As oni 
college student put it, “I must lean 
to do what I’ve always thought.” 


Group problem solving is ofte1 
used. This method makes the stu 
dents active participants in all stage 
of their education. The teacher help 
them to define the problem to b 
solved, acquire relevant information 
move from step to step of the prob 
lem-solving process efficiently, am 
evaluate their individual and grou 
efforts. Important in this process i 
a thorough grasp of the techniques 6 
group discussion. The teacher mus 
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sk questions which will stimulate in- 
rest in and thoughtful consideration 
f a problem, even if there is no easy 
nswer. 

Group discussion in a permissive at- 
10sphere has much value in itself. 
t sensitizes students to the thoughts 
nd feelings of other people and 
eaches them the skills required to 
york cooperatively. In a _ setting 
yhere their thoughts and feelings are 
espected they learn respect for oth- 
rs. 

However, group discussion should 
ot be considered an end in itself. It 
; part of an educational process 
vhose end result is changing a social 
ituation which concerns the students 
nd which they can change through 
heir own efforts. For example, young 
hildren may in their discussion plan 
vays to make newcomers to their 
chool feel at home. But until these 
lans are put into effect, the learning 
rocess is not complete. 


inding the facts 

After the situation for study has 
een selected, the next step is to gath- 
r relevant information. Activities 
iat provide direct contact with the 
ituation they want to change are 
iost likely to arouse the students’ in- 
‘rests. For example, one seventh 
rade class visited the sixth grade 
upils who would enter their junior 
igh school next term. They wanted 
» find out what they could do to 
rake them feel at home in their new 
thool. On the basis of what they 
sarned, the junior high school stu- 
ents revised considerably the orient- 
tion program for newcomers. 
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Field trips, interviews, and guided 
observations are important in the fact- 
finding stage of a human relations 
study. However, books, pamphlets 
and films can also be valuable tools 
and should be used when and where 
they are appropriate. Generally, how- 
ever, what students read takes on 
clearer meaning when it is preceded 
by related direct experiences. 


In a very real sense feelings are 
facts. Part of the learning process is 
extending the sensitivity of the group 
to other people’s feelings, as well as 
acquiring information about them. 
Sometimes this can be done through 
the use of short stories, novels, plays 
and films. One method is to select 
a short story or an excerpt from a 
novel that poses a situation in which 
the characters must make an import- 
ant decision. The teacher stops read- 
ing before the author tells what de- 
cision was made. He then leads the 
discussion which clarifies the situa- 
tion and helps the students identify 
themselves with the characters and 
realize how various solutions would 
affect the feelings of the persons in- 
volved. This process lends itself to 
analytic discussion, which is bene- 
ficial. 


Role playing 

Training in human relations has 
often been a slow and painful pro- 
cess. Generally we wait until a child 
fails to say please, to wait his turn, to 
cooperate with others, to control his 
temper, before we try to teach him 
specific skills of behavior. 


Recently imaginative teachers have 


Role playing is popular with fourth 
graders and serves as an excellent me- 
dium for the theme of accepting oth- 
ers on their individual merit. These 
students have devised a plot concern- 
ing the first day of a little boy from 
Puerto Rico in a New York City school. 
Three of the children act out the 
sociodrama while the class looks on, 
ready to discuss what it means to each 
of them. 


“Strengthening Democracy,” 
Board of Education, New York City 


been using another technique, which 
is called role playing, or sociodrama. 
This is a form of dramatic play in 
which the participants spontaneously 
act out a problem involving a conflict 
in interests between two or more per- 
sons. A situation is chosen which in- 
volves problems typical of those faced 
by the group, not one actually taken 
from their personal lives, and the 
teacher asks certain students to as- 
sume the different roles. In this way 
the boy and girl may actually face up 
to a personal problem, under the 
mask of an assumed character. 


One fifth-grade teacher read her 
class a story which told how a delivery 
boy was overpaid $5 by a customer. 
He needed the money to pay his share 
for a club house he and his friends 
had acquired. 

The children assumed the roles of 
the characters in the story. In the 
first solution the boy kept the $5 and 
proposed to deny having been over- 
paid. This did not satisfy the class. 
In the next solution the customer told 
the boy to “keep the change,” but 
after a brief acceptance of this too 
easy way out the group rejected it as 
unrealistic. In the third solution the 
boy turned to his mother for help, 
but the class agreed that since the 
family had little money and the fath- 
er was described as stern, the boy’s 
chance of getting the help was slim. 
The role playing led into a realistic 
discussion of how boys and _ girls 
should handle the money they earn, 
what they should do before assuming 
financial responsibilities, and what 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Os xittbedood WEEK 


HE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

of Christians and Jews began the 
observance of Brotherhood Week 
twenty years ago at the suggestion of 
Monsignor Hugh McMenamin, a 
Roman Catholic priest of Denver, 
Colorado. Since that time it has be- 
come a national institution, virtually 
a part of the folk culture of Ameri- 
can life. Annually it evokes a wide 


A customary activity during Brother- 
hood Week is the trading of pulpits by 
clergymen. Here a Methodist minister 
delivers his sermon from the pulpit of 
Temple Beth El in Asbury Park, New 


Jersey. 


expression of the American creed of 
justice and fair play. The accept- 
ance of this creed even at the verbal 
level provides a standard to which 
men of conscience can repair. It of- 
fers an occasion when the recognized 
leaders of our communities and our 
nation can give public voice to their 
belief in the importance of good re- 
lationships among the diverse peoples 
of America. The observance affords 


Mr. Robinson is Director of the Commis- 
sion on Religious Organizations, National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, New York 
City. 
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by Allyn P. Robinson 


an unusual opportunity for the kind 
of mass education that can be ac- 
complished by press, radio and tele- 
vision. The great amount of atten- 


tion which these media have given to ~ 


the observance has created a sense 
of universal concern. 

In a world where too many people 
are the victims of their own or some- 
one else’s hatred, where even com- 
mon danger is not always enough to 
end the isolation ‘created by fear and 
prejudice, one week in fifty-two will 
hardly bring the healing which we 
need. If Brotherhood Week gave us 
only an occasion to indulge in idle 
gestures of good will, to tip the hat 
to the Brotherhood ideal, it might 
furnish an easy salving of conscience 
that could do more harm than good. 
Fortunately, however, schools and 
colleges, community groups and oth- 
ers have increasingly used Brother- 
hood Week as a time for taking stock, 
a time for self-appraisal, an occasion 
to plan or to initiate projects that will 
educate for brotherhood throughout 
the year. Many an interest sparked 
in Brotherhood Week, many a con- 
cern stimulated by the observance has 
resulted in significant steps to help 
children and adults to learn to live 
with differences, to help them acquire 
the art of cooperation and to develop 
a more lively understanding of the 
common ground which they share 
with all their fellow creatures. 


Despite some rather wonderful ex- 
ceptions, the average Protestant 
church brings together people of one 
color whose national origins have 
long since ceased to be marks of dif- 
ference. In income and in social po- 
sition there is often only a slight di- 
vergence and, of course, they share 
one faith. 


Outside of the church there is a 
teeming variety of people of different 
colors and different national back- 
grounds and of widely differing re- 
ligious beliefs and practices. As Pro- 
testant children move out into this 
wider circle, they meet these differ- 
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with suspicion and perhaps _hatrej 
or with a spirit of helpfulness ay) 


Christian love. Brotherhood Week | 


lef that all men are created in tl! 
image of God and hence are possel 


; 
International News Photi 


A rabbi delivers his address from th 

pulpit of the First Methodist Chure 

of Asbury Park, New Jersey, as part o 
a Brotherhood Week observance. 


One may say truthfully that thes 
beliefs are implicit in all that the re 
ligious educator teaches. It is im 
portant to find ways to make then 
explicit in terms of human relation 
ships. Brotherhood Week offers oni 
such opportunity. Its color and i 
drama, the feeling that it generate 
of participation in an event that i 
meaningful to the whole community 
make it not only a time when wor 
ship can be built around brotherhooe 
themes and when festival occasion’ 
can celebrate the unity of the humar 


(Continued on Page 56) 


aie Relations Sunday 
Then and Now 


y J. Oscar Lee 


FHIRTY-ONE YEARS have 
passed since the observance of 
ie first Race Relations Sunday. At 
resent, very few of the persons who 
jarticipated in establishing the ob- 
rvance are actively connected with 
ie work of the Department of Ra- 
al and Cultural Relations of the 
ational Council of Churches which 
nonsors it. Since Race Relations 
unday has been observed for more 
lan a generation, it is valuable at 
ie time of the thirty-second annual 


A youth fellowship group, including 
al church young people and service 
en from a nearby post, are led in 
mes by a chaplain. Interracial youth 
oups are sometimes the result of ac- 
ities inspired by Race Relations 
inday. 

U. S. Air Force 


servance to take stock. What was 
ie original purpose of the observ- 
ce? Has it changed? Has the ob- 
‘vance grown? What is the nature 


this growth? 


e purpose—then and now 

One of the first projects upon 
hich the Commission on Race Re- 
tions of the Federal Council of 
hurches embarked after it was 
yunded in 1922 was the establish- 
vent of Race Relations Sunday. The 
uinutes of a meeting of the Execu- 


Dr. Lee is Executive Director of the Depart- 
ent of Racial and Cultural Relations, Na- 
onal Council of Churches. This Department 
onsors Race Relations Sunday, held annually 
1 the Sunday nearest February 12th. Re- 
urces for the observance of this Sunday may 
2 obtained from local councils of churches 
from the Department, 297 Fourth Ave., New 
rk 10, N. Y. 


‘ebruary, 1954 


tive Committee of the Commission 
dated September 22, 1922 gave an 
interesting insight into the original 
purpose of the day. The Executive 
Committee said: “We know there 
may be questions as to the wisdom of 
trying to designate some special day 
to emphasize better race relations and 
yet there is great gain to be obtained 
in setting aside a particular Sunday 
when churches and other organiza- 
tions will think and talk of coopera- 
tion between the races in America. 


the observance of Race Relations 
Sunday became an instrument for the 
exchange of concerns and ideas and 
for developing understanding between 
the races. 

Today there are many established 
channels of communication between 
Negroes and white people so that it 
is no longer necessary to emphasize a 
particular Sunday for this purpose. 
However, with the passing of the 
years the purpose has _ gradually 


changed. By 1926 the first change 


We, therefore, recommend that we 
undertake to secure the observance 
of Sunday, February 11, (1923) as 
Race Relations Sunday.” The par- 
ticular Sunday was chosen because 
it was the Sunday preceding Lin- 
coln’s birthday. 

This first observance was conceived 
of as a day when Christians, Negro 
and white, could come together to 
discuss and think about the applica- 
tion of the Christian ideal of brother- 
hood in race relations. This observ- 
ance met the need for establishing 
channels of communication between 
Negroes and white people which were 
infrequent in those days. In this sense 


was apparent in the publication of 
materials which presented the prob- 
lems of the American Indians, Mexi- 
cans in the United States, and Ori- 
entals as well as Negroes. 

In 1930 the Federal Council of 
Churches decided to issue a Race Re- 
lations Sunday Message. Issued an- 
nually since that time, the message, 
which is grounded in the fundamen- 
tal beliefs of the Christian faith, has 
spoken both to church people and to 
the nation about the basic concerns 
of justice and full opportunity to par- 
ticipate in every aspect of community 
life for all people without regard to 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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While differences appear in nearly every 


hat certa 


category, it 1s interesting to note t 


three faiths: 


Dr. Stuber has here charted in succinct form the theolog 


1. The existence of God as creator and sustainer. 
2. Worship as essential to human life. 


ROMAN} CATHOLICS 


three major faiths in North America. 
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ENSIDNAL APPROACH 


pamphlets, audio-visual aids, books 


by Lester J. Waldman 


PECIAL GLASSES are not re- 

quired to view the three dimen- 
sions of human relations materials— 
pamphlets, books and audio-visual 
aids. Rose-colored glasses, signifying 
an unreal, overly idealistic approach, 
and the opaque, smoked variety, sig- 
nifying the “‘we-can-do-nothing-about- 
the-problem” approach are similarly 
not needed for a real understanding 
of people. To improve relations 
among people of varying racial, eth- 
nic and religious groupings we must 
face the challenge squarely. There is 
no easy answer to the evils of pre- 
judice and discrimination; however, 
there are answers. Part of the answer 
to the reduction of intergroup tension 
and hostility lies in bettering group 
and face-to-face relationships. It is 
to those who are seeking program 
materials to foster better human re- 
lations within their own groups and 
toward peoples of other groups that 
this section, is dedicated. 

The “buckshot approach” to hu- 
man relations programming; i.e., the 
mass distribution of literature with- 
out planning or follow-through, leaves 
little or no impact on the prejudiced 
individual. After all, if someone 
wanted to “rid himself” of a long- 
cherished attitude or belief, such as 
love of country or religion, would 
reading stacks of literature and hours 
of viewing films accomplish that pur- 
pose? Surely not. For those who be- 
lieve that a change in attitude is 
warranted, the logical thing to do is 
to use whatever means, consonant 
with predetermined ends, can ac- 
complish the desired change. 


Audio-visual aids, books and pam- 


Mr. Waldman is National Program Di- 


rector, Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith, New York City. 
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phlets are some of the tools used to 
create change. Prejudice and discrim- 
ination have been shown to be 
learned behavior; anything that is 
learned can be unlearned. A number 
of the tools for relearning are listed 
below. Through the skillful use of 
these materials dedicated people can 
help shape a better society. 


The techniques for using the hu- 
man relations materials depend upon 
the program leader. If the atmos- 
phere of the meeting in which they 
are used remains tense and uncom- 
fortable; if there is no proper intro- 
duction to the type of material used, 
nor full discussion permitted follow- 
ing its use; if the program is not 
woven into a frame of experience to 
make it meaningful for each member 
of the group, one can be certain that 
little relearning will occur. In the 
same manner, negative reactions can 
result if the discussion leader uses his 
status position to berate the audience 
for its lack of proper attitudes. 


Good techniques can be acquired. 
Probably the most readable book on 
the subject of leadership and leader- 
ship techniques is New Ways to Bet- 
ter Meetings by Bert and Frances 
Strauss (Viking Press, $2.95). For 
film users, the brochure entitled, 
“Do’s and Don’ts for Film Users” 
(Anti-Defamation League, 212 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City) may be of 
help. 

The books listed below may be or- 
dered through denominational book 
stores. The pamphlets and visual ma- 
terials may be ordered through “In- 
tergroup Services,” 79 East Adams 
St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Posters, car- 
cards, blotters, bookmarks, bookcov- 
ers carrying human relations mes- 
sages are available from the Institute 


for American Democracy, Inc., 21 


Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


by Florence Mary Fitch. Lothrop L 
$2.75. Presents the story of three r 
ligions: Judaism, Catholicism an 
Protestantism. 


Basic Judaism, by Milton Steinberg, Haz 
_court, Brace and Co., $1.75. Deals i 
lucid and concise manner with t 
ideals, beliefs, and practices of Judais 


What Is a Jew? by Morris N. Kertze 
World Publishing Co., $2.50. Answe 
universal questions about Judaism in 
clear, concise manner. 


Punishment Without Crime, by S. Andhj 
Fineberg, Doubleday, $3.50. Discusse 
methods of combating discrimination i 
education, employment and _housin 
and ways of dealing with anti-minorit 
groups and prejudiced individuals. 


A Primer on Roman Catholicism f 
Protestants, by Stanley I. Stuber. Asso 
ciation Press, $2.50. What Protestant 
should know about Roman Catholics 
how they differ from Catholics, an¢ 
why. 


Getting Acquainted with Jewish Neigh 
bors, Mildred M. Eakin. Macmillan 
$1.50. A practical guidebook outlinin; 
projects which teachers can use to guid 
children to a greater appreciation o 
their Jewish neighbors. Includes descrip 
tions of Jewish festivals and symbols. 


What the Jews Believe, by Philip B. Bern 
stein. Farrar, Straus and Young, $1.50 
A delineation of “the common essen 
tials of current Jewish beliefs and prac 
tices.’ This book is an expansion 0 
the article which appeared in Life mag 
azine. 


All About Us, by Eva Knox Evans, Cap 
itol, $2.00. The story of people, fo 
children: their beginnings, their wan 
derings over the world, and the change 
in skin color, customs and language tha 
resulted from separation and differen 
environment. 


The Troublemakers, by Arnold Forster ane 
Benjamin Epstein, Doubleday, $3.50. # 
carefully documented report on racia 
and religious prejudice in the Unitee 
States during the past year, preparet 
by the Anti-Defamation League. 


Probing Our Prejudices, by Hortense Pow 
dermaker, Harper, $0.75 paper; $1.2! 
cloth. Designed as a unit for higl 
school students to help them becom: 
aware of their prejudices. Explores thi 
nature, origin, and effect of emotional 
based reactions. 


The Sunday School Fights Prejudice, b 
Frank and Mildred Eakin, Macmillan 
$2.75. Discusses ways and means fo 
teaching moral and spiritual concept 
without invoking age-old prejudices. 


They Learn What They Live, by Hele: 
G. Trager and Marion Radke Yarrow 


International Journal of Religious Educatiot 


| Harper and Brothers, $4.50. A report 
of the research study described in Miss 
Trager’s article in this issue. 


Niagnosing Human Relations Needs, Hilda 
“Tabe and others, American Council on 
| Education, $1.75. Describes several de- 
_vices for diagnosing the concerns and 
feelings children have about their rela- 
| tionships with others. Examples are 
given of the use of diaries, parent inter- 
views, socio-metric procedures, and 
other techniques. 


Inderstanding the Group Behavior of 
Boys and Girls, by Ruth Cunningham 
and Associates, Bureau of Publications, 
Bees College, Columbia University, 
Bio. 


>amphlets 


‘he Gentle People of Prejudice, by H. A. 
Overstreet. A discussion of “polite” 
prejudice and the dangers of inertia 
when faced with the problem of dis- 
crimination. 


‘anger in Discord, by Oscar Handlin and 
Mary F. Handlin. The origins and brief 
history of anti-Semitism in the United 
States. 


uilding Bridges Between Groups that 
Differ in Faith, Race, Culture, by John 
H. Elliott. Written to help bridge the 
gulfs between members of different re- 
ligious, racial and nationality back- 
grounds. 


he American Dream, by Rev. John A. 
O’Brien. An American Catholic priest’s 
appeal to all Americans for fair play, 
justice and brotherhood. 


he People Take the Lead. A record of 
progress in civil rights, 1948-1953. 


ense and Nonsense About Race, by Ethel 
Alpenfels. A description of the concept 
of race and racial problems, written for 
\ adel readers. 


he Bigot in Our Midst, by Gordon W. 
Allport. A discussion of the mentality of 
the bigot. 


Jewish Platform of Good Will by Rabbi 
Maurice N. Eisendrath. A discussion of 


relationship of Jew and non-Jew, en- 
joining love of neighbor as oneself. 


Protestant Platform of Good Will, by 
Rev. John A. O’Brien. Brotherhood is 
rooted in religious principles very im- 
portant to every sincere Protestant. 


Catholic Platform of Good Will, by Rev. 
John A. O’Brien. Pope Pius XII re- 
quests the cooperation of all men of 
good will to work for social justice, the 
peace of the world, the eradication of 
racism, and human freedom. 


our Neighbor Celebrates. A simple ex- 
planation of the Jewish holidays, cere- 
monies, and customs. Photographs of 
the ceremonies during these holidays 
are included. 


bout People. Comic book. Facts and fal- 
lacies about race are presented in a 
Cartoon argument for tolerance. 


‘ur Moral and Religious Resources—A 
Guide for Discussion. A study outline 
with questions for discussion, Contains 
pronouncements by major faiths and 
quotations from religious leaders on 
family life, civic integrity, social justice, 
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Jewish tradition as it relates to the © 


communism, international relations and 
interreligious cooperation. 


How to Use Discussion 66 by J. Donald 
Phillips. How, when and why of using 
Discussion 66. Step by step directions 
for the use of this discussion technique. 


To Clarify Our Problems—A Guide to 
Role Playing, by Claire Schuman and 
Oscar Tarcov. A detailed guide to help 
discussion leaders use techniques of role 
playing as a discussion method. 


Role Playing the Problem Story, by George 
and Fannie Shaftel. National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, 25c. An 
aid to the classroom teacher in the 
teaching of human relations. It shows 
how the teacher prepared the class for 
role playing, providing practice in meet- 
ing crucial life situations. 


Let’s Get Down to Cases, by Jean Alex- 
ander. Uses the case study method. De- 
scribes role playing as a supplementary 
technique to be used in acting out in- 
stances of discrimination. 


A Garden We Planted Together, United 
Nations Department of Public Informa- 
tion. 48p. A group of children discover 
a tangled garden and set out to make 
it beautiful, working together and writ- 
ing down their plans for the garden in 
a big book. 


Overcoming Prejudice, by Bruno Bettel- 
heim. Discusses prejudice in young chil- 
dren and describes ways of combatting 
the disease. 


Motion Pictures 


Brotherhood of Man. Sound, 11 min. 16 
mm. animated cartoon, color. The cen- 
tral character finds a group of strangers 
in his backyard. His fear abates as he 
learns that people are pretty much alike 
regardless of race or religion. 


One God. Sound, 37 min. 16 mm. Black 
and white. Presents the ways of worship 
of three faiths—Jewish, Catholic and 
Protestant. Based on book of the same 
title. 


The High Wall. Sound, 32 min. 16 mm. 
Black and white. The story of a boy’s 
adjustment to racial, religious and cul- 
tural differences in his neighbors, as 
traced back to his early childhood. 
Through the eyes of a psychiatrist and 
a social worker his hostilities are seen 
as a contagious infection, communicable 
from parent to child. 


Boundary Lines. Sound, 10 min. 16 mm. 
Black and white and color. A plea to 
eliminate the boundary lines caused by 
prejudice which divide people and na- 
tions. Uses animated paintings, realistic 
and abstract symbols and an original 
modern music score to point out that 
barriers between people can result in 
fear and suspicion and, ultimately, in 
war. 


The Toymaker. Sound, 20 min. 16 mm. 
Black and white. Two puppets, one 
spotted, the other striped, fight over 
their differences. On learning that they 
were created by the same toymaker, 
who loves them equally, they realize 
that their differences are not important. 


Heritage. Sound, 9 min. 16 mm. color. 
Defines the natural rights and responsi- 
bilities of man and indicates how these 
rights and responsibilities can be main- 


tained by every individual for every 
individual. 


Prejudice. Sound 58 min. 16 mm. Black 
and white. Deals with intolerance in 
terms of what it does to the person who 
practices it rather than emphasizing 
what it does to the object of intolerance. 
Also concerns job relations, mental 
health, religion. 


Sing a Song of Friendship. Sound, 20 min. 
16mm. color. Animated cartoons in 
color. Irving Caesar’s musical messages 
of international good will. Songs with 
a message of interracial, interreligious 
and international harmony. 


Your Neighbor Celebrates. Sound, 26 min. 
16mm. color or black and white. The 
major Jewish festivals are explained to 
a high school assembly. Ritual and cus- 
toms are performed in home and syna- 
gogue. Orthodox, conservative and re- 
form practices are shown. 


The Barrier. Produced and distributed by 
Family Films. The story of Harry Sad- 
dler, a solid citizen and community 
leader, whose blind prejudices about a 
housing project in his restricted resi- 
dential area are broken down by his 
own son and a boy from behind the 
“barrier.” 


Make Way for Youth. Sound, 22 min. 
16mm. Black and white. How a com- 
munity cooperates to build a youth pro- 
gram and form a youth council. Leads 
to decrease in intergroup tensions. The 
film has been a model for an actual 
project now in operation. 


Filmstrips 


Free to Be Different. Silent with script, 
50 frames. Shows how Americans of 
three religious groups worship God in 
different ways. 


None So Blind. Sound or silent, 15 min. 
color. A light satire on problems of 
prejudice and a thoughtful analysis of 
the need for good human relations. 


The House of God. Silent, with script, 
50 frames. Shows how Americans of 
three religious groups worship God in 
different ways. 


American Religious Holidays. Silent, with 
script, 50 frames. Shows religious fes- 
tivals and holy days of the three major 
faiths in America. Pictures Thanksgiv- 
ing, Rosh Hashonah, Yom Kippur, 
Hanukkah, Passover, Christmas, Easter. 


Rumor Clinic. 3 frames; discussion guide. 
Shows how stereotyped thinking con- 
ditions responses; how a_ subconscious 
frame of reference may distort precep- 
tion of reality. 


The Story of Our Town. Sound, color. A 
group of women work together to rid 
their community of discrimination after 
discovering that a neighbor’s daughter 
was denied a job because of her re- 
ligion. 


Recordings 


Little Songs on Big Subjects. 33% and 
78 rpm. Eleven one-minute jingles on 
democratic themes. 


Sing a Song of Friendship. 33% and 78 
rpm. Songs by Irving Caesar with a 
message of interracial, interreligious and 
international harmony. 
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M@ Bi Worship Resources 


Primary Depirtment 


by E. Ruth Alden 


A 


THEME FOR Marcu: Jesus, the Storyteller 


For the Leader: 


The “movie” or frieze which the boys 
and girls have been making during the 
month of February may be continued this 
month as the pre-session work. It might 
be well to have two rolls for the “movie 
box,” one of the life of Jesus and one 
illustrating the stories he told. 

The visual aids for this month are: 
“The Good Samaritan,” filmstrip pro- 
duced by Cathedral Films, sale, $2.50; or 
“The Good Samaritan,” motion picture of 
puppets preduced by the Protestant Radio 
Commission, rental $7.50. “The Shepherd 
and His Sheep” and “The Two Houses,” 
filmstrips from Bible Books for Small Peo- 
ple Series, produced by the Society for 
Visual Education. 

Hymns are found in Hymns for Primary 
Worship, Westminster or Judson Press. 


1. Jesus Tells Peter a Story 


Pre-Session: Have the boys and _ girls 
complete the “movie” or frieze of Jesus’ 
life. Discuss how to listen to the story, 
dividing it into scenes. Ask them to lis- 
ten to the story to be told in the service, 
dividing it into scenes, in their minds 
so they can draw it next Sunday. 


WorsHip CENTER: A picture of Jesus 
teaching. The Bible open to Matthew 
18:21 

Catt To WorsHIP: 

Leader: Psalm 100:1 
Group: Psalm 100:2 ; 

Hymn: “The Loving Jesus is My Friend,” 

No. 122 


Prayer Mepiration: Discuss the words 
of the song just sung. Then in silence 
let each person pray for strength to be 
the friend of Jesus, and to live so Jesus 
can count on us. 


Orrertory Mepiration Hymn: “Thy 
Work, O God, Needs Many Hands,” 
No. 171 


CONVERSATION: 

Let us read together the two charts 
which we have written on the things Jesus 
taught. (These charts were described in 
service No. 4 in the January issue.) 

Some people asked Jesus questions 
which he would answer with a story. 
These stories always had a special mean- 
ing for the people to whom he was speak- 
ing. Sometimes it was Jesus’ own disciples 
who came to him with problems which he 
helped them think through by telling them 
a story. 

One time Peter came to Jesus with a 


problem. It was a problem you might 

have if you have a brother or sister who 
*Teacher in the Gauldin School, Downey, Cali- 

fornia. 
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gets into your things, tears up your toys, 
tears the heads off your paper dolls, or 
dumps your things all over the floor. Peter 
had a problem with his brother. Andrew 
was a quiet, soft-spoken person, while 
Peter was loud and quick to anger. Some- 
times it made Peter angry just because 
Andrew was right and he was wrong. 
Story: 
A Story For PETER 

One day Jesus was walking along with 
his disciples. As he glanced back he saw 
Peter frowning and looking angry. His 
head was down and he was not looking 
around but just at his feet, which were 
making small clouds of dust as he walked 
down the road. Jesus could see Andrew 
too. He was looking hurt and walking as 
far away from Peter as he could. 


Jesus began to slow his steps until Peter, 
without looking up, was walking right 
beside him. Peter looked up with surprise 
as he noticed someone walking with him. 
In a minute he burst out with, 


“I know you must forgive your brother 
often as you have told us to forgive, but 
how many times must you forgive him? 
Is seven times enough?” 

Jesus could not help a little smile as he 
looked into Peter’s angry face. Peter was 
thinking, “I have forgiven Andrew more 
times than seven, and if Jesus says, ‘Yes,’ 
I will never have to forgive him again.” 


“Seven times?” Jesus repeated. ‘No, 
Peter. Seven time is not enough. You must 
forgive 490 times before you even become 
tired of forgiving him.” 

“Four hundred and ninety times!” Peter 
exclaimed. “Why that would take me all 
of my life.” 

Jesus just smiled at Peter, and Peter 
knew Jesus meant exactly that. But Peter 
didn’t see how he could possibly be so 
forgiving. 

Jesus and his disciples went a little far- 
ther down the road until they came to a 
large tree. The day was warm and the 
shade looked inviting. Jesus turned from 
the road and called to his disciples, “Come 
rest. I have a story I want to tell you.” 


The disciples were glad to rest, and 
soon they were seated under the tree. An- 
drew was on one side of the circle, and 
as far away as posible Peter sat, still look- 
ing angry. 

“Once upon a time there was a King 
who had a favorite servant. He was a good 
servant with one very bad habit. He could 
never make his money last from one pay 
day to the next. Several days before his 
pay day he would be out of money. There 
wouldn’t even be enough to buy food for 
his children. 

“Then he would go to the King and 
borrow from him — sometimes large 
amounts for bills. Because the King liked 
him, he always loaned him whatever he 
asked. The King wrote down the amounts 
on a little scroll. But the servant never 
had any money left to pay the King back. 
So year after year he borrowed and never 


paid it back, until the little scroll was i 
most filled with figures. 

“One day the King decided to find o 
how much money he really had. He hz 
a man come in to go over his books. Whi 


the man had almost finished he c 

upon a small scroll filled with figur 
He did not know what it was, but bei 
a good worker, he added the long ro 
of numbers. Then he took it to the Kin 


““What is this?’ asked the bookkee 

‘Is it money you have some place?’ 
asked. 
“~“The King smiled. ‘No, he answer 
‘I have loaned that money to a serva 
over the long years he has worked f 
me.” 

“The bookkeeper looked surprised. ‘B 
this is one million dollars you have loan 
him.’ 
““One million dollars!’ exclaimed th 
King. ‘Bring that servant to me.’ 


“When the servant was brought befo’ 
the King, the King said, “ “Today I hax 
learned that you have borrowed one mij 
lion dollars from me. You have never p 
any of it back. Pay it now or I will s 
you and your children as slaves.’ 


“The servant fell upon his knees. ‘O 
King, have mercy. I will pay it back : 
fast as I can. Please do not sell my fan 
ily into slavery.’ 

“The King was sorry for his servant, ! : 
he said, 

“7 know you never could repay Q 
debt you owe, but I will forgive all of i 
But never ask to borrow any more money 


“The servant was very happy until f 
got outside and remembered it was thre 
more days until pay day and he was brok 
With no money and the King refusing ¢ 
loan him any, what would he do? 


“Then he remembered one of the othe 
servants had borrowed seventeen dolla 
and fifty cents from him. He had told th 
servant to repay the money next pay da 
but now he couldn’t wait. He hurrie 
down the road to the other servant 
house. He knocked on the door and di 
manded his money. , 

“The other servant said, ‘I have sper 
the money for medicine. I cannot repa 
you until pay day.’ 

“Then I shall sell your oldest son int 
slavery. I must have my money now,’ 
swered the King’s favorite servant. 

‘The other servant fell on his knees an 
said, ‘Have mercy. Don’t sell my son. 
will repay you in a few days.’ 

“Someone passing by ran and told th 
King what was happening. Just as th 
favorite servant was dragging the ot! 
servant’s son away, the King’s soldiers a 
rived and took the favorite servant 
to the King. 

“Now it was with anger that the Ki 
looked upon his favorite servant. 

““You are my servant no more. I fo 
gave you a million-dollar debt and | 
would not forgive a very small debt. I we 
going to tear up this scroll, but now ye 
must repay all this debt.’ i. 

“So it is with God,” Jesus said, % 


ing first at Peter, then at Andrew. “ 
forgives us so many mistakes and sins W 
ought always to forgive others the wro 
they do us.” 

“Come, let us be going,” Jesus said 
he arose and started down the road. 
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Peter thought of how often he did 
ong and God forgave him, and he 
ought too of how many times Andrew 
d forgiven something he had said or 
me. Then he walked quickly to Andrew 
d started to speak. Andrew smiled, and 
fore Peter could say a word Andrew 
id, “Come walk with me, Peter. I like 
ur company.” 

Jesus smiled as he saw the two brothers 
ulking along together. 


LOSING PRAYER: That we may forgive 
others as God for Jesus’ sake forgives 
us. 


yMN: “Friends of Jesus Must Be Kind,” 
No. 166 


SNEDICTION: “May the Words That I 
Say,” No. 185 


The Good Shepherd 


%E-SESSION: Discuss last week’s story. 
Divide it into scenes to be drawn. Have 
boys and girls trace pictures drawn last 
week onto roll of shelf paper while 
others draw new scenes. 


oRsHIP CENTER: A ceramic lamb or a 
toy lamb on the worship table on a 
green cloth or in a little ‘fold.’ Bible 
open to Luke 15:1-7. 


tELUDE: “Holy, Holy, Holy” 


ALL TO WorsHIP: 
‘Leader: Psalm 100:3 
Group: Psalm 100:4 


yMN: “Jesus Was a Loving Teacher,” 
No. 85 


fFERING Mepritation Hymn: “Thy 
Work, O God, Needs Many Hands,” 
No. 171 

DINVERSATION AND STORY: 

What did Peter learn from Jesus in last 
inday’s story? Did it teach us anything? 
4et several boys and girls tell how they 
membered to forgive during the past 
sek.) Jesus taught many other lessons by 
‘ling stories. One day he found a group 
‘people talking about God. They were 
‘aid of God. They thought God was go- 
= to punish them because they had done 
ong. “He is angry with us,” they said. 
But Jesus said, “No, God is not a God 
no hates us. He loves us. Sometimes he 
‘es not like the things we do but he al- 
‘1ys loves us. He always cares for us. How 
mderful it is to know someone loves 
/no matter what we do!” 

Jesus pointed to a shepherd as he went 
‘wn the road. 

“See how they follow him,” he said. “It 
because they trust him. He has cared 
~ them since they were lambs. He named 
2m and he calls each one by name.” 


Tue SHEPHERD WHO CARED 


One day the shepherd led his sheep to 
new pasture. It was a long and very 
igh way that they traveled. It was after 
tk when they reached the fold. Many 
aes the shepherd had stopped and 
oken to a frightened sheep, calling it by 
me. The sheep had been very afraid 
ien they had heard a wolf crying in the 
tance. 

At last the shepherd stood in the door 
the fold. He called each of the hundred 
i by name and examined it for 
atches. He acted like a door to the 
d, letting each sheep through after look- 
f it over. 

“Ninety-eight, ninety-nine,” he called, 
‘n the one hundredth sheep, but there 
s no answer. One of his sheep was miss- 
'. He remembered with fright the call 
the wolf. He must return over the rough 
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path in the dark and try to find his sheep. 


He asked a friend to stay at the fold. 
Then, taking a dry branch, he made a 
torch and started out. Many times he 
stumbled over rough stones. Once he fell 
to his knees as he tried to cross a very 
rough spot, but still he went on, calling 
the name of his sheep. At last he heard a 
small cry. Lifting the lighted branch high 
he saw the sheep lying by a rock with a 
foot too sore to walk. 

The shepherd lifted the heavy sheep to 
his shoulders and carried it to the fold. 

It was daylight when he reached the 
fold. He called all of his friends together 
to be happy with him, for he had found 
his sheep before the wolves had killed it. 


VisuaL Arp: (May be used in place of 
story) “The Shepherd and His Sheep” 


Hymn: “How Strong and Sweet My Fa- 


ther’s Care,” No. 32 


Prayer: Repeat verse 2 of “How Strong 
and Sweet My Father’s Care,” No. 32 


BENEDICTION: ‘““May The Words That We 
Say” 


3. The Story of Two Houses 


PreE-SEsSION: Continue the work on the 
“movie” or frieze of the stories Jesus 


told. 


Worsuip CENTER: Have a picture of a 
Palestine house or a cardboard model 
as shown in Creative Activities by Re- 
becca Rice. These houses could be made 
the previous Sunday by a committee of 
children. 


xt Solid 
Foundation 


Judson VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL Courses 


Here are the best in Bible-centered lessons, founded on a firm 
basis, carefully prepared for various age groups. They make teach- 
ing easier, more fruitful and more revealing—preparing children 
with the groundwork of an unshakable faith. Make vacation time 
worth-while with efficient. appealing JUDSON V.C.S. Courses! 


THE CHURCH (Theme for 1954)—Complete two-week courses 
that will provide the foundation on which to build a true concep- 
tion of the church. its aims. activities and program. 


TWO-WEEK TEXTS—A thoroughly planned program of study: 
suggested Bible themes. references. pictures, hymns, supplementary 
helps, all centered to the purpose of each session. 


ACTIVITY MATERIALS—Essential work sheets or workbooks are 
designed to accompany each text. One complete set of activity 
materials should be provided for each child and teacher. 


KINDERGARTEN JUNIOR 
TEACHER'S TEXT: ouR FRIENDLY — TEACHER'S TEXT: we NEED CHURCHES, 
cHurcH, by Elizabeth W. Gale by Louise S. Linder 


WORK SHEETS: Making name tags, WORK SHEETS: Include object hunt, 


invitations, place mats, offering symbol study, “did-you-listen” text, 


envelopes, coloring, construction. prayer composition, autographs. 
PRIMARY JUNIOR HIGH 
TEACHER'S TEXT: trHis 1s our TEACHER'S TEXT: rue story or THE 
cHurcH, by Margaret S. Ward cHurcH, by Dorothy E. Claypool 
WORK SHEETS: Bible verse plaque, WORKBOOK: Quiz on local church, 
peep box, picture puzzle, invita- church history, religious groups, 
tion are among projects. portraits of modern Christians. 
Teacher's Text, 75c Work Sheets (Set), 20¢ Workbook, 25¢ 


New VU.C.S. Materials for Three-Year-Olds 


THE 3’s AT VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL, by Martha Hemphill. 
A Two-Week Course for the very young, occupying little minds and 
hands in a friendly and worshipful atmosphere. 

Teacher's Text, 75c 


THE BIBLE and JESUS are themes of other complete Two-Week Texts and 
Activity Materials; teaching materials also inelude Broadly Graded Texts. 


At Your Bookstore or 


THE JUDSON PRESS ° 1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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PRELUDE: ‘Holy, Holy, Holy” 


CaLL TO WorsHIP: 
Leader: Psalm 24:3 
Group: Psalm 24:4 


Hymn: “Lord, I want to Be a Christian” 
Orrertory Mepitation: ““Thy Work, O 
God, Needs Many Hands” 


CONVERSATION: 

What did Jesus teach Peter? What did 
Jesus teach the people in last week’s 
story? Who will tell the story? (Have boys 
and girls show their pictures and tell sto- 
ry.) Jesus taught the people that every job 
is important and should be done the very 
best you can. This is hard to remember. 
Sometimes when we are doing dishes we 
can put a pan in to soak instead of wash- 
ing it. Or perhaps we do not dust where 
it doesn’t show too much. Jesus told a 
story once about a man who didn’t do his 
work well. 

Visuat Aw: “The Two Houses” 
Story: (to be used if there is no visual 
aid) 
Tue Two WorKMEN 

Two men bought a new field each. 
They were friends and happy to have land 
close together. 

“We will build our family houses on 
our land and we will be close neighbors,” 
they said, 

“We will have to hurry and build our 
houses and plant our fields before the 
rainy season comes,” they said. 


Reuben began to build his house the 
next day. He smoothed off a place and 
began to put up the walls. At noon he 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should 
use Winter’s De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 
IN USE, They increase attend- 
ance. Interest and_ collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors. Write today for 
illus. Catalog L. H. Winters 
Specialty Co., Davenport, ta. 


THE REV. KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
| mune STER 
Hy ILLUMINATED SY 
ELECTRICITY 


THE CAST wORO 18 
INTERCHANGEABLE 
STEEL BULLETINS 


WILLLAST A 
LIFE TIME 


TOGETHER 


ff, Oi 
Chick 


BERNICE E. LYON 


A Cooperative Vacation Church Sehool Text 
For Use with Kindergarten Childrea 


BIBLE PIONEERS by Doris Clore Demaree is a 10-session, broadly graded, C.P.A. course 
to acquaint boys and girls 9-13 years old with the lives of Abraham, Joseph, Moses, Ruth, 
David, Amos and Jeremiah; to help youngsters understand how these people developed cer- 
tain desirable character traits; to lead to an appreciation of the need for these traits; and to 
consider ways to develop and show these traits today. Especially for small groups! Teacher’s 


their lives 


looked across the field and he saw Ezra 
digging down into the ground. 

Taking his lunch he went across the 
field to his friend. “Are you planning to 
build under the ground, my friend?” Reu- 
ben teased Ezra. 

His friend came up out of the hole and 
sat down by him. “‘No,” he answered, “‘but 
I want to build my house on the rock so 
it will be solid.” 

Reuben laughed, “I will be through and 
living in my house before you start on 
the walls of yours if you do that. You are 
wasting your time. Your house will stand 
without that trouble.” 

“You build your way and I will build 
mine. I will feel much more secure if my 
house is not built on sand but on rock,” 
answered Ezra good naturedly. 

So it was that Reuben’s family moved 
in many weeks before Ezra’s house was 
ready. Ezra took Reuben’s teasing with a 
smile, for Reuben had already plowed his 
field before Ezra had his family settled. 
Ezra barely got his field planted before 
the rains came. 

One night the rains really came down. 
Suddenly there were little rivers of water 
running down all the hills. One ran down 
past Ezra’s house and hurried on to the 
valley. Then one began to run past Reu- 
ben’s house. The little river found the sand 
under Reuben’s house soft and easily 
washed away. Little by little the sand was 
washed away. Suddenly the walls began 
to crack, and Reuben and his family got 
out just before the house fell flat. Ezra 
heard the noise of the house falling and 
ran to help his friends. 

When the rain was over, Ezra said he 
would help Reuben rebuild his house. 
Early one morning Reuben arose, and 
when Ezra came Reuben was already dig- 
ging a foundation. 


Hymn: ‘The Loving Jesus Is My Friend,” 
No. 122 

PRAYER: Leader: Dear God, help us to 
be willing workers, doing each job the 
very best we can. 


New Vacation Church School Texts— 


TOGETHER IN OUR CHURCH by Bernice E. Lyon is a 10-session, closely graded, 
C. P. A. course dealing with experiences children 4-5 years old have in church and helping 
them to have friendly relationships with those connected with the church. Points out how 
kindergartners should realize they are loved and accepted at church, have a feeling of in- 
dependence yet respect authority, express themselves through the church, work and play 
in friendly and kind ways, help keep the church neat and 
clean, etc. Especially for small groups! Teacher’s text, $1.25; 
16-page reading book for pupils, “We Learn at Church,” 25 
cents each, 


BIBLE FRIENDS by Mabel Neidermeyer McCaw is a 10-ses 
Bs sion, broadly graded, C.P.A. course for children 48 years old 
to help them become more familiar with some of the Bible peo- 
ple who were trying to live according to God’s purpose for 
(Abraham, Isaac, Miriam, Ruth, Samuel, David, 
and Jesus), and to help in finding aid for today’s daily living. 
Especially for small groups! Teacher’s text, $1.25; pupils’ work 
sheets, 25 cents per packet. 


text, $1.25; pupils’ work sheets, 25 cents per packet. 


At Your Bookstore or THE BETHANY PRESS, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


BENEDICTION: “May The Words That 
Say” 


PrE-SESsion: Draw the story of the t/] 
houses. Be sure the houses have fi) 
roofs. 


4. The Story of a Helpful Strang: 


Worsuip CENTER: “The Good Samaj 
tan,” by Elsie Anna Wood or any f| 
picture of the Good Samaritan. Bill) 
open to Luke 10:30 


PRELUDE: “Holy, Holy, Holy” 


CaLu TO WorsHIP: 
Leader: Psalm 100:1 
Group: Psalm 100:2 


Hymn: “Friends of Jesus Must Be Kind) 
No. 126 


OrFertory MepiTaTion: “Thy Work, |} 
God, Needs Many Hands,” No. 171 
CONVERSATION: | 
Jesus told many stories to help peop}) 
Who can remember one? 
Today our story is of another pers) 
Jesus helped with a story. 
Once a young man who was a lawy 
came to Jesus trying to catch him a) 
embarrass him with questions. 
“Who is my _ neighbor?” 
young man. 

Jesus knew what the young man 
trying to do, but very kindly he answer 
him with a story. 
VisuaL Aw: Either the filmstrip or fi 

of “The Good Samaritan.” (See “ 

the Leader” above) 


Story, if visual aid is not available: Lu) 
10: 30-37 
PRAYER: That we may be helpful to : 
our family and neighbors. 
Hymn: “The Loving Jesus Is My Friend 
No. 122 : 
BENEDICTION: “May the Words That Y 
Say,” No. 185 


asked t 


By Mabel Niedermeyer McCaw 
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fe l le 2 —Folk Songs from Many Lands 


Compiled by Association for Childhood Education in coopera- 
tion with the Division of Christian Education of the National 
Council of Churches in the U. S. A. 


The best of its kind BECAUSE 


—the songs are selected and arranged by competent musicians 
who know what children like 


—there are 60 songs—2-, 3- and 4-part as well as unison—rounds, 
carols, lullabies, chanteys 


—some are familiar 
—some will be new to you 
—they are of many types—religious, outdoor, fun, action 


—they are from many lands, including Alsatian, Austrian, Cana- 
dian, Chinese, Danish, English, German, Hawaiian, Icelandic, 
Indonesian, Korean, Latin American, Slovene, Russian, Spanish, 
Creole. 


—some are music to which children can make up their own words 


—there are seasonal and holiday songs, songs for instruments 
which children play, and listening songs 


—they are very useful with younger and older children, in vaca- 
tion church schools, camps, church parties, missionary study 
groups, homes and wherever there is singing 


—they promote better understanding between nationalities and 
races 


—they are ideal for Family Week home and church programs 
—beautifully illustrated in color 


Durable binding, price $1.00 


Order today from your denominational bookstore, 


or state council, or use the coupon at left (23). 


National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 


79 East Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Junior Department 


by Mabel Brehm* 


THEME FOR MarcH: 
Quest” 


For the Leader: 


The theme for this month is taken from 
the title of the hymn “For Man’s Unceas- 
ing Quest for God.” Ideas about God and 
man and about the Bible are developed 
through hymns, prayers, Scripture read- 
ings and stories. This more serious note 
will be in keeping with the spirit of the 
Lenten season and lead up to Palm Sun- 
day and Easter. 

If there is a hymn practise period it 
should be used to recall or learn Palm 
Sunday and Easter hymns. Different tunes 
may be introduced for the ones suggested 
for listening music. Others may be used 
for the offertory or for incidental music 
in other parts of the service. It is as- 
sumed that the department already is 
familiar with the hymn “For Man’s Un- 
ceasing Quest for God.” If not, this should 
be introduced before the worship serv- 
ice begins on the first Sunday. The hymns 
suggested are found in Hymns for Junior 
Worship, Westminster or Judson Press. 

Have the materials on your worship 
center been freshened or changed lately? 
Covers and hangings may need some 
housekeeping attention after the dust and 
grime of the winter months. This is a good 
time to check on cluttered piano tops, 
also. 


“Man's Unceasing 


1. Man's Search for God 


Worsuip Center: A flowering bulb or 
growing plant will add freshness to the 
worship center. 


LisTENING Music: 
the Battle Done” 


Catt To WorsHIP: 
junior) 

Sing to the Lord a new song, 
his praise from the end of the earth! 


Let the sea roar and all that fills it, 
the coastlands and their inhabitants. 


Let the desert and its cities lift up their 
voice . . . let them shout from the 
top of the mountains. 


Let them give glory to the Lord. 
(From Isaiah 42:10-12, RSV) 
Hymn: “For Man’s Unceasing Quest for 
God” (first stanza only) 


Tax (Leader): “Man’s Search for God” 

The first words of the hymn we have 
just sung say “For man’s unceasing quest 
for God.” Let us think about what that 
may mean. 

In the early days of our country men 
traveled long distances to search for fruit- 
ful land. They watched for streams to pro- 
vide water, then built their homes on the 
land near it. They cleared the land of 
trees, raised food, and finally established 
villages and towns. They had found what 
they were searching for. 

In later days, men traveled to the west 
to find new farm lands. The great golden 
expanses of wheat lands were developed to 
raise food for themselves and others. 


Church, Des Plaines, 


“hey otrtesis Over 


(May be led by a 


*First 
Illinois. 
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Congregational 


Other travelers searched for gold and 
many kinds of precious minerals. Some 
went to the north to find timber so that 
buildings could be erected over the fast 
growing country. These men also found 
that which they sought. 


In such a way, men once set out to 
search for God; to go on a quest is an- 
other way to say that men are searching 
for something very valuable. One of the 
oldest stories in our Old Teéstament is 
about Abraham, of whom it was written 
that he went on a quest, or search for 
God. 


Abraham left his own home-in a civil- . 


ized city to travel for years in the unsettled 
lands to the east. Fierce groups of fighting 
nomads wandered about the country. It 
was very different from life in Ur of the 
Chaldees, and often dangerous. But his 
father before him, and then Abraham, 
wanted to find a place where they and 
their people could be near to God. 


They thought they found such a place 
in Palestine. There it seemed they could 
understand God’s will; they could talk to 
him easily under the starry skies and on 
the quiet hills; as they guarded their 
sheep, they felt his presence close. They 
made stone altars as their signs of places 
of worship, and whatever happened, they 
tried to learn more about what his will 
was for them. 

A Junrtor may read Genesis 12:1, 2, 4, 

D2 
TALK (continued) : 

Abraham began a search that continues 
all through the times of the Bible. For no 
one man could learn all there was to know 
about God. Men made mistakes; some- 
times they did not want to do what they 
knew was God’s will; then they had to 
start on the quest all over again. Even 
today, we are still trying to find out what 
God is like, and what his wishes are for 
us. 
Men have learned many things about 
God. Here are some discoveries a group 
of boys and girls made when they studied 
what Jesus taught about God. Let us read 
them together. 

Jesus told us what God is like; 

Here is what we have discovered from his 
teachings. 

God is a spirit; 

God is like a father; 

God is loving like a father. 


God 
God 


God is forgiving, 

God is merciful, 

God knows about us, 

God cares for us, 

God searches for those who are lost, 
and is happy when they are found.’ 


is perfect, 
is fair. 


We, too, can make our discoveries about 
God. For the quest goes on for you and 
me, and all people, every day, and through 
all the ages yet to come. God is so great 
that none of us can ever discover all that 
can be known about him. And yet all of 
us can learn a great deal about him by 
looking at his world; by knowing people 
who are followers of his; by studying what 
other people have discovered. As _ peo- 
ple search for God, they truly find him. 


Chicagoland Laborato: 
1953, ore 


1Upper Junior class, 
School, Naperville, Illinois, 


International Journal of Religious Educatioi 


-2.-God's Search for Man 


Hymn: “All That’s Good, and Great, ; 

True” 

OFFERING SERVICE: 

Leader: “Do not neglect to do good ; 
to share what you have, for sj 
sacrifices are pleasing to God. (J 
brews 13:16) 

Offering Response: First stanza, “| 
all the blessings of the year.” 

CLosinG PRAYER: 

O God, who sometimes seems very cl 
to us, and at other times far away, 
would ever keep on with our quest to f 
thee, and to learn more about thee, <z 
to live according to thy will for us. Be v. 
near to us in all of our seeking, and 
us know the strength and joy that co 
when we have found thee close to us. 
Jesus’ name, Amen. : 


Worsuip CENTER: As last week. 


ListEnING Music: “All Glory, Laud 
Honor” 


CaLL To WorsHIP: 
“Holy, Holy, Holy” 


Leaver: Psalm 46:1, 3, 7 
Hymn: “Maker of the Planets” 


LEADER: 

O God, who art so great that we 
thee maker of planets and ruler of { 
nations, we worship thee with feelings | 
wonder and love. We pray that our livi 
each day may show our gratitude and tl 
we may grow as Jesus grew in wisdom 
stature and in favor with the thee 
those who know us every day. In his n 
Amen. 


Hymn: “Dear Lord, We Give Our You 
to Thee” , 


LEADER: 

While Abraham and all the great lea 
ers of the Bible who followed after hj 
were searching to find where and how Gi 
could best be found, we believe that Gi 
was searching to find his followers, te 
This does not mean that God moved abo 
from place to place as Abraham did, 
it does mean that Abraham and the oth 
felt that God was deeply concerned a 
them, and was ready to help them wh 
ever they needed him. They felt that — 
was sorry when they got into trouble a 
was always willing to forgive them, ai 
help them to get another start. They kne 
when they called upon him he would ¢ 
ways be listening and would hear. 


Jesus knew about this searching of Gc 
for man, and he told a wonderful sto 
about a father and his son. The peop 
who listened to it knew that when | 
spoke of such a father he was thinkiz 
of God. 
Reapinc: “The Forgiving Father’ (TE 

arrangement of Luke 15:11-24 may I 

read by four older juniors.) 


First Junior: There was a man who hz 
two sons; and the younger of them saj 
to his father, “Father, give me the shai 
of property that falls to me.” 

Second: And he divided his living b 
tween them. b 

Third: Not many days later, th 
younger son gathered all he had and toc 
his journey into a far country, and thei 
he squandered his property in loose Ii 
i 


The first stanza 


ng. A 
Fourth: And when he had spent ever 
thing, a great famine arose in that cour 
try, and he began to be in want. So 
went and joined himself to one of the ¢ 
izens of that country, who sent him inf 


his fields to feed swine. And he woul 


ladly have fed on the pods that the swine 
fe; and no one gave him anything. 

First: But when he came to himself he 
id, “How many of my father’s hired 
‘rvants have bread enough and to spare, 
‘ut I perish here with hunger! I will arise 
ad go to my father, and I will say to him, 
lather, I have sinned against heaven and 
‘fore you; I am no longer worthy to be 
illed your son; treat me as one of your 
‘ired servants.’ ” 
| Third: And he arose and came to his 
‘ther. But while he was yet at a distance, 
‘is father saw him and had compassion, 
‘nd ran and embraced him and kissed 
im. 
| First: And the son said to him, ‘“Fa- 
ner, I have sinned against heaven and be- 
yre you; I am no longer worthy to be 
‘ulled your son.” 


Second: But the father said to his 
prvants, “Bring quickly the best robe, and 
jut it on him; and puta ring on his hand, 
nd shoes on his feet; and bring the fatted 
alf and kill it, and let us eat and make 
jerry; for this my son was dead, and is 
‘live again; he was lost and is found.” 
ind they began to make merry. 

\EADER: 

' Let us bow our heads in silent prayer. 
: Let us remember the many times that 
‘rod comes searching for us when we do 
rong. 

| Help us to remember how good it feels 
» know that we are forgiven and can start 
ra again. 

Help us to remember that God is al- 
12s searching for us to help us be happy 
gain. Amen. 

)FFERING SERVICE: 
| Leader: God’s gifts to us are very great. 
ive show our gratitude by returning to 

im some of what has been given to us. 
vet us share with a cheerful heart and a 
reat joy in our privileges. 

“Losinc Hymn: “Father, Lead Me Day 
| by Day.” 


. "For Those Great Laws" 
Vorsuip Crnter: If a scroll is available, 
place this on the worship center. Lay it 
on a piece of colored velvet. 


lusteninc Music: “O Joyous Easter 
Morning” 
tymns: “The Word of God Shall Guide 


| My Feet,” “Book of Books, Our Peo- 
| ple’s Strength.” Sing the first two stan- 
) zas of each of these hymns. 


“Where Does Our Bible Come 


‘TORY: 


From?” 
(The leader may write the words 
BEYEKINDONETOANOTHER” on a 


)lackboard or piece of large paper ahead 
f time and have it ready to point out at 
e proper place in the narrative.) 


Did you ever wonder where our Bible 
ame from? It may seem to you that peo- 
le have always had it. Actually no part 
f the Bible is much over 3,000 years old. 


Long before there was any written book, 
he Hebrew people told their thoughts of 
xod to their children in poetry and song. 
n the evening around the campfire, the 
hildren memorized the songs and poems 
nd stories that told of God and their 
caders, Then as time passed and these 
hildren grew to be men and women with 
amilies, they in turn taught the same 
dngs, poems and stories to their children. 
This was done for hundreds of years be- 


"Helen Link in Our Father, Thoughts and 
*‘rayers for Children, Christian Education Press. 
Jsed by permission. 
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V.B.S. around this 
Concordia course 


Harvard Divinity School Says: 


“Excellent resources are here 
provided to make the Vacation 
Bible School vital and effective.” 


Special offer! 


Complete sample kit worth 
$2.50 for only $1. 
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immediate interest, attracts 
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teaching easier, makes profound 


impression on young minds. 


the kit contains: 


4 Workbooks (one for each level) ¢ 4 Handi- 
craft Projects ¢ 4 Teachers Manuals (one for 
each level) ¢ Guide Book for Setting Up Vaca- 
tion Bible School ¢ Offering Envelope @ V.B.S. 
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fore there were books in which to write 
or schools in which to learn the history of 
their people. 

Then one day the Greek people discov- 
ered how to take the Egyptian papyrus 
reed and make sheets on which to write. 
This was done by cutting the water plant 
into narrow strips about one foot long. 
The reeds were then split open and flat- 
tened out to make strips about one inch 
wide. These strips were glued together. 
Then another layer running crosswise was 
laid on top of them and carefully glued 
down. When all was dry, this made a 
sheet on which it was easy to write. The 
sheets were glued together and then rolled 
up to form a scroll. Such a papyrus roll 
was Called a biblion. On this the Hebrew 
people wrote the songs, poems, laws and 
stories that we have in our Bible today. 

Some scrolls were as much as thirty feet 
wide. They were not written like our books 
today, with spaces between words and 
with big and little letters. Nor were there 
any punctuation marks to tell where 
thoughts began and ended. All of the let- 
ters were of one size and placed side by 
side just like this: 

BEYEKINDONETOANOTHER 
How would you like to have your books 
printed in this way? It would be very 
easy to make mistakes in reading. 

Down through the years, many, many 
people carefully copied the books of the 
Bible so you and I could have them to 
read today. It took ten months to copy 
the Wycliffe Bible and people paid as 
much as a load of hay to read it for one 
hour. 

Why did these people want us to have 
it? Because the Bible tells how the He- 
brew people were slowly finding God and 
how God was making himself known to 
them. Because the Bible tells of people 
who chose the right from the wrong. Most 
important of all, because the Bible tells 

- of people who have tried to live as they 
thought God wanted them to live in a 
friendly world. 

LirANy oF PrRaIsE FoR BIBLES: 
Leader: Let us praise God for our Bi- 


bles: For the book of all books, our rec- 
ord of man’s search for God, 


Response: O God, we are thankful. 


Leader: For those early men who kept 
the ancient stories alive as they related 
them about the campfire, 


Response: O God, we are thankful. 

Leader: For the discovery of paper, on 
which the ancient stories could be record- 
ed, 

Response: O God, we are thankful. 


Leader: For those who recorded the 
stories, laws and poetry through the cen- 
turies, 


Response: 
Leader: 


Te LUXWOOD ALL PuRPOSE 


We FOLDING 
< 


> TOP 


Resists Heat 
and 


O God, we are thankful. 
For the great thoughts that 


Easy To Handle 
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sizes 
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3342 Lincoln Street, Franktin Park, Illinois 


and other 
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can be ours today because we have this 

book, ; 
Response: We praise thee, and say a 

prayer of thanksgiving, O God. Amen. 


Hymn: ‘For Man’s Unceasing Quest for 
God.” Use the second and third stanzas 
only. 


OFFERING SERVICE: Use one that is sug- 
gested for another Sunday. 


CLosinc Hymn: “Now Thank We All 
Our God” (stanzas one and two.) 


4. "For Those Most Precious 
Books of Ali" 


Worsuip CENTER: The picture “Head 
of Christ’ by Hofmann. 


Listentnc Music: “Christ the Lord is 
Risen Today” and other Easter hymns 


Catt To Worsuip: Use the first stanza 
of “The God of Abraham Praise” 


Hymn: ‘“Fairest Lord Jesus” 


Story: “The Stories That Had to Be 
Remembered” 


Ezra sat at his grandfather’s bedside 
and listened again to the stories grand- 
father Hezekiah had told him so many 
times. Grandfather looked very tired. It 
was hard for him to breathe. But he kept 
on. 

“I was quite a young man myself,” he 
said, “when the young man Jesus came 
to my village. I knew his friends and I 
went to hear him every chance I had. 
Often I wished I were free to follow him. 
But I already had a family. My aged 
father and mother were my care, too. 
Since I could not leave home. I listened; 
oh, I listened very carefully. The stories 
he told I wrote in my mind. I could 
never forget them. And now I tell them 
to you, my grandson.” 

Grandfather raised himself to his elbow 
and peered anxiously at his grandson. 
“You will not forget, Ezra? You will re- 
member just as I tell them to you? It is 
important that his stories be told to others 


‘as he related them to us.” 


“T will try, grandfather.” Ezra was 
very solemn. He liked the stories very 
much. He wished he had known Jesus, 
too. In their home, before his mother and 
father died, they had tried to live as 
Jesus had told men to live. But could he 
remember all that his grandfather told? 
To do that, one would need to be a 
learned man, who could write the stories 
down. And he was just a young boy, 
charged now with the care of his grand- 
father as well as their little household. 
At his grandfather’s death, he would have 
to go to another village to live with a dis- 
tant relative. Could he carry out his 
grandfather’s hopes, and bear his responsi- 
bilities in a fitting manner, too? It was a 
large task, and Ezra was troubled, for he 
loved his grandfather very much. 


The next day, his tasks for the morning 
finished and his grandfather made com- 
fortable, Ezra went off for a few minutes 
to join his friends who were playing near 
the gates of the village. Not many travel- 
ers passed along this way, but sometimes 
a few merchants from a caravan came to 
sell to the village merchants. The boys 
did not like to miss any excitement. 

But this day his friends were not play- 
ing as usual. Instead, they were gathered 
in a little group around a man. He was a 
stranger, nearly as old as grandfather, but 
erect and strong. His cloak was dusty 
with travel. Under his arm he carried 
what seemed to be scrolls, or rolls of 
papyri. Ezra stared at him and won- 


Ahing he knew well. 


‘were lines and lines of black writing. 


dered what it was the scholar, for sud 
he must be, could be wanting of the boy, 
He stood off a little way by himself. | 


“Ezra, come here,” his friend Joachil 
was Calling urgently. As Ezra joined tl} 
group, the stranger searched his face. | 

“The man wants to talk to you,” Jo} 
chim said. } 

“To me?” Ezra was surprised. 

“It’s about your grandfather.” { 

“Grandfather?” What could this stran 
er want of his aged and ill grandfathe 


The stranger spoke: ‘“The boys say th 
your grandfather tells many stories of | 
man whom he admired long ago. Te 
me—” the stranger leaned forward eage 
ly and looked into Ezra’s eyes. ‘Tell mj 
what was the name of this man? 
you know?” 

Ezra did not hesitate. 


This was som! 
“His name was Jes 
of Nazareth. Grandfather knows mar 
stories about him, and he tells me wo 
derful stories that ‘the man Jesus told # 
the crowds. But he is beginning to forge 
Grandfather is old and ill—” 
Ezra had a feeling of hope. 

back into the man’s fine eyes. 


He tells them over and over # 


stories. 

me. But he wants me to remember they 
exactly. And I am afraid sometime I wif 
forget.” Ezra’s shoulders dropped agai 


as he felt the burden that he feared 
was too young to bear well. 


The man put his hands on Ezra’s shou! 
ders, and Ezra raised his eyes again. ‘| 
know how he feels, Ezra. I, too, kne’ 
Jesus of Nazareth. Anyone who kne 
him and heard him speak knows that h 
words have special meaning. He woul) 
want to have them recorded as exactly < 
possible.” 

“But who can do this?” questione’ 
Ezra. “How can it be done?” 

Then the man picked up the scrall 
which he had laid down. He spread ther 
out where Ezra could see the inside. Ther 


“This,” said the man, “is the story ¢ 
his life. I am-one of those who is wrij 
ing it. For years now, I have be 
traveling to find those who knew a 
heard Jesus. I do not want to miss 
single word he said, a single story fi 
told. Men are asking about him today 
The generations that come after us mus 
know him as we knew him.” | 

Ezra stared at the lines of black wa 
ing. Could this be so? He could not rea 
himself. But suddenly, he felt great fait 
in those black lines, and in the man wh 
showed them to him. He took the man 
arm. “Let us go to my grandfather 2 
once,’ he urged, “We must not miss 
minute. Early in the day grandfather | 
stronger. I will ask him to tell you m 
favorite story first. It is of a man wh 
was travelling from Jerusalem to Jericho. 

And the man and boy hurried awa 
to meet the grandfather who had live 
and talked with Jesus, and whose preciov 
gift was to help pass those stories on t 
the people who read the Bible today. 
Hymn: “For Man’s Unceasing Quest fe 

God,” last two stanzas. 


Prayer: We thank thee, O God, for th 
books which tell us of the life of Jesus 
for the writers of Matthew, Mark, Luk 
and John; for those who worked lon 
‘years to collect the stories of Jesus; fe 
Jesus himself who gave so much to th 
world. Amen. 

OFFERING SERVICE 


Hymn: “O Master of the Loving Heart 
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Junior High Department 


by Charlotte C. Jones* 


Teme FoR Marcu: Following the Mas- 
ter 


For the Leader: 


Since Lent begins the first week in 
March and culminates with Easter, on the 
third Sunday in April, it might be well 
to plan your worship for these two months 
as a unit, building up to a joyful climax. 
Many junior high pupils join the church 
at this season of the year. In this case, 
the last Sunday in April would be for 
such new members the high point, a pe- 
riod of dedication following a decisive 
commitment. 

During March we might follow in the 
footsteps of the Master, with special em- 
phasis upon his teachings, his work, and 
his spirit, ending with the determination 
to do our part in building a Christian 
world. 

Appropriate pictures may be used be- 
hind the cross on the worship center, to 
guide attention to these themes. 


1. Teachings of Jesus 


PRELUDE: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 
Catt To WorsHIP: 

“TI was glad when they said unto me, 

Let us go into the house of the Lord.” 

(This may be repeated for several Sun- 
days, to remind those who are in training 
for church membership of this practice of 
Jesus. ) 

INTRODUCTION TO THEME: 

We read in the Bible that Jesus was to 
be found in the village church, or syna- 
gogue, on the Sabbath day, “as his cus- 
tom was.” He went there gladly, to wor- 
ship God, who to him was like a loving 
Father. He took part in the service, when 
invited, reading from the Scriptures, and 
teaching the people about the meaning of 
what he read. 

As he walked by the wayside, Jesus 
pointed to the flowers of the field or to 
the birds flying overhead. He reminded 
his followers that God cared for all these 
things he had made, but for his human 
children most of all. Then, whenever he 
saw one who was sick or suffering or in 
trouble, he would always stop to help that 
person in the name of the loving Father. 


It is no wonder that many years ago, a 
group of persecuted Christians who had 
fled from their homes in Bohemia, to live 
as peasants in a little town in the north- 
ern part of Germany, liked to sing about 
Jesus. As they looked out upon the fields 
and woodlands in the daytime, or up into 
the starry heavens at night, and recognized 
the beauty of the springtime, they said 
that Jesus was even fairer than all else 
in God’s creation, because it was he who 
could bring comfort to them still in their 
and make their woeful hearts to 


sorrows, 
sing. 
Hymn: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 
STORIES: 

1. “A Loving Father” (Luke 15:11-24) 
7 #Ghurch school worker, pastor’s wife, the 


Claremont Community Church, Claremont, Cali- 


fornia. 
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2. “The Two Houses” (Matthew 7:24- 


Bip 

3. “The Good Neighbor’ (Luke 10: 25- 
Sih) 

Leader: As we think of the teachings 


of Jesus, we recall perhaps first of all 
some of the parables, or stories, which he 
told to his friends and followers, as he 
tried to show them what God was like. 
There was that great story about the love 


of God toward all his children, even those~ 


who had been disobedient. It is known as 
the “Parable of the Prodigal Son.’ We 
also like to think of it as the story of a 
father’s love for a wayward boy. (Let a 
boy tell Story 1 in his own words.) 


In Palestine storms often came up 
swiftly and violently, causing flash floods 
as the water rushed down the rocky moun- 
tain sides and overflowed the river chan- 
nels. No doubt it was common to see 
some of the little houses which had been 
built too near the river’s edge being wash- 
ed away by the torrents. Wise men would 
have selected a place away from this dan- 
ger, or at least chosen a solid rocky spot 
for a foundation, rather than the soft, 
sandy soil, which would be so quickly 
undermined. That is the way in building 
a life, thought Jesus, the young son of the 
village carpenter; you can start it upon 
a poor or a good foundation, and it will 
stand or fall, according to that foundation. 
Later he told his friends about this, in one 
of his stories. (Story 2, told by a pupil.) 

Perhaps the best-loved of all the sto- 
ries Jesus told is about a man who was 
merciful, even to one belonging to a hos- 
tile group. (Story 3, told by a pupil.) 
PRAYER: (Based on the two ideas of seek- 

ing God, and resolving to do his will.) 
Orrerinc: (To help bring Easter joy to 

somebody. ) 


Hymn: “When the 
Here” 

BENEDICTION: May the grace of our Lord, 
Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the 
fellowship of his Spirit be with us all, 
today and always. Amen. 


2. His Works to Do 


PRELUDE: The choir may sing stanzas 1, 

2, and 4 of “Galilee, Bright Galilee.” 
LEADER: 

As we follow the life of Jesus in Gali- 
lee, we find he not only taught the people 
about God and how to live happily and 
well, but he also gave many a fresh start 
on this better road. Those who had made 
mistakes and were suffering the conse- 
quences in mental or physical pain were 
often healed of their diseased minds and 
bodies. 

ScripTurE Stories: “Jesus the Healer” 
1. There was the wretched man who 
lived opposite Galilee, among the tombs 
of the dead. They said he had many evil 
spirits which drove him to do strange 
things. Whenever this poor man became 
violent, he would be bound with chains 
and kept under guard. No wonder he 
escaped whenever he could and ran into 
deserted parts of the country to hide. Jesus 
looked with sympathy upon this miser- 


Lord of Love was 


bors said she was dying. So Jesus hu 


able man, recognizing in him a chil 
God. Perhaps something of this spirit 
etrated the disturbed mind; for, inst 
of running away as usual, the p 
creature fell down at Jesus’ feet, plead 
that he should not be tormented. 


When the neighbors came out to | 
what was happening, they found the | 
spirits no longer in possession. The 
was even clothed decently, as he had 
been for a long time, and was begg 
Jesus to take him away from that pla 
But Jesus told him to go back, and 
everyone what great things God *had d 
for him. This the restored man did, u 
the whole city had heard the news. 


2. Then there was the twelve-year- 
daughter of Jairus, one of the heads 
the synagogue at Nazareth. All the nei) 


there to help. Before arriving at the ho 
however, a servant ran out saying the 
had already died and not to bother Je 
any more. Still he went on, and u 
reaching the house sent away all thi 
who were wailing loudly and bg 
great disturbance. 

When things had quieted down, — 
went with the parents into the roi 
where the girl lay, saying she was asl 
rather than dead. Then he took her 
the hand and told her to arise. This ¢ 
did, to the great amazement and joy’ 
the parents, who quickly brought her so 
food at Jesus’ bidding, in order that ¢ 
might gain back her strength and beco 
completely restored to health. 
LEADER: 

There are many other stories in t 
Bible about Jesus helping people by © 
wholesome, loving presence, as well as 
his faith in God’s laws of health. He 
constantly reminding his followers tk 
they should have faith in God, loving h) 
and trusting completely that he wou 
give them what was most needed. 


Story: : 
Goop NeicHspors Topay 
Many doctors now, good servants of t 
Master, are helping ill people to reco 
from their sickness of body and mi 
many ministers give counsel and aid 
the perplexed and discouraged; also ma) 
other people, in all kinds of work, 
doing their part to carry out Jesus’ 
ample and his teachings about loving Ge 
and their neighbors, remembering th 
their neighbors, as Jesus taught, are 
those in need, no matter whether they li 
across the street or in some remote corn 
of the world. 


There was the time, a year ago last fa 
when the people of far-off Bangkok, ca 
ital of Thailand, were suffering from the 
first attack of polio. Modern scientif 
help was needed immediately, especial 
an iron lung. The health officials final 
thought of the Mutual Security Agence 
and asked some of its American represen 
atives if anything could be done for ther 


Now of course these representativi 
might have said they were very sorry, bi 
that there was also much more polio tha 
usual in the United States right then. Ar 
besides, supposing even one iron lur 
could be spared, how would they ev 
ship it all that distance in time to do ar 
good? 


But they didn’t say that. Instead the 
went into action at once. A cable arrive 
in Washington early in the morning, an 
by evening of the same day a lung ha 
been located in the office of the Arm 
Surgeon General in Japan. He also vei 
well might have said it was for America 
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aly, for the soldiers fighting in Korea 
srhaps, and no, he couldn’t even loan it 
} the Siamese. 

‘But he didn’t. Within twenty-four hours 
lat iron lung had reached Bangkok, 
poard an Air Force plane. Nor was that 
1. A brand new dome-type machine, just 
nished by a firm in Cambridge, Mass., 
as discovered’ by CARE agents who were 
so on the search. It was shipped by truck 
) New York one day and the next was on 
commercial airliner bound for Bangkok. 


Within an hour of its arrival there, this 
cond lung was put to use for a very sick 
ttle two-year-old. Three days later, the 
1ild was out of danger. That was only 
1e beginning. In all, the Mutual Secur- 
y Agency spent $9, 000 on this project 
x polio patients, regardless of the ability 
' the sick people to pay back. 

(This account might lead to ideas 
yout a project for some person who needs 
yecial help or love.) 


(yun: “Thine Arm, O Lord, in Days of 
Old” (Use first two stanzas, after the 
offering. ) 

RAYER: Read stanza 3, explaining that 
Gennesereth is the name Jesus would 
have used for the Sea of Galilee. 


. Catching His Spirit 

RELUDE: “O Son of Man, Our Hero 
‘Strong and Tender” (The choir may 
‘sing or hum this with the piano.) 


‘ymMn Strupy: “O Son of Man” 


In England there is a very famous old 
thool for boys, called Charterhouse. It 
gan as a monastery, in London, nearly 
x hundred years ago. Over eighty years 
30, however, this school moved to splen- 
id new quarters southwest of London. 
nd it was here that Frank Fletcher, a 
tholar from Oxford, served as its dis- 
nguished headmaster. So successful was 
* with the boys and in building up the 
thool for them, that he was knighted by 
1¢e king. 

Nearly thirty years ago he wrote for 
em as fine a hymn as there ever was 
r. young people, praising Jesus for all 
e qualities which make him the hero of 
duth,—his strength for hard climbing, 
s love of fun yet sympathy for others, 
ue inspired teaching of his lips, his eyes 
onscious of beauty, and a heart that 
wed youth’s enthusiasms. 

All these, and many more charactertis- 
, we find mentioned in this hymn, 
hich we might learn as one of our spe- 
songs to remember always. 


‘ymn: “O Son of Man, Our Hero” (Lon- 
donderry Air) 

‘ymn Srupy: “Dear Lord, Who Sought 
at Dawn of Day,” by Farrington. 


Mr. Farrington was a young Methodist 
inister, who worked hard at earning a 
torate while caring for a good-sized 
ish, at the same time making a home 
r a widowed sister and educating her 
ree children. In spite of the brief span 
‘ his brilliant career, he left many fine 
ns. He also left inspiring memories 
the hearts of his young people, for 
hom there was always time out of a 
"o-busy life, for coaching a play, helping 
1 time of personal need, or even for 
‘aching baseball. 

This hymn follows the Master from 
awn to noonday, eventide, and on to 
idnight, catching his spirit in a long 
ay of service and prayer. (Sing “Dear 
ord, Who Sought’) 


PTURE ComMMENT: (Recall the patient 
teaching and loving understanding of 
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Jesus in answering questions of those 
who were curious rather than sympa- 
thetic. ) 


1. There was Nicodemus, a ruler of the 
Jews at Jerusalem, who sought out Jesus 
by night, lest his friends should criticize 
him for looking into an unpopular cause. 
He was proud of his ancestry, and amazed 
when told he must be born again—into a 
new spirit of love for God and his King- 
dom. (John 3: 1-3) 

2. There was a Samaritan woman who 
came to draw water from an ancient well 
by which Jesus was resting. To her he of- 
fered the living water of a spiritual life. 
He also told her that one should worship 
God in spirit and in truth, rather than in 
their usual superstitious way. Then he 
spent two days in her village, because the 
people there wanted to learn more about 
God. 


Jews usually looked down upon the 
Samaritans as inferior people and would 
not associate with them. Jesus, however, 
never thought of a person as belonging to 
one group or another; he thought of all 
as children of God and his neighbors, if 
they needed him. So he gave these de- 
spised people of his wisdom about a lov- 
ing Father, just as he had to Nicodemus 
who was so highly respected by the Jew- 
ish people, spending even more time in 
their village because of their eagerness to 
learn. 


When he left they no longer thought of 
him as a Jewish man, or even a wise 
teacher; they acknowledged that he was 
indeed the Savior, not of any one people 
or country, but of the whole world. (John 
4:5-10, 23, 40-42) 

3. Just as Jesus had been kind to 
Nicodemus, who probably looked down on 
him as socially inferior, and also to a de- 
spised Samaritan woman, so, too, he did 
not see Zacchaeus of Jericho as the hated 
tax-collector who took too much money 
from his own people for the Romans,— 
and also in order to get rich for himself. 
He saw, rather, a man who was not living 
up to his best. And so Jesus went home 
with Zacchaeus. That gave the gossips 
something to talk about! But when he left 
the house of the publican, Jesus was well- 
content. For Zacchaeus had changed from 
a dishonest man into a benefactor to his 
people. Half of his goods were to be for 
the poor of the city, and four times the 
tax money he had overcharged anyone 
was to be repaid. (Luke 19: 1-10) 


4. Our Part 
PRELUDE: “O Jesus, Thou Art Standing” 
Catt To Worsuip: Revelation 3:20 


Picture Stupy: “Light of the World,’ by 
Holman Hunt. 


This picture may hang at the back of 
the worship center. Call attention to the 
light for the world and for the person 
within, which Jesus carries, his thorn 
crown, the briars growing up around the 
door since it has remained closed so long, 
the lack of a latch so that the door must 
be opened by the person inside, etc.) 
Hymn: “O Jesus, Thou Art Standing” 


(Have some one in the choir read the 
first half of stanzas 1 and 2, while all in 
the choir join in the second half.) 
PRAYER: (That we may be willing to open 

our doors and our hearts to the Christ, 

and so to our neighbors, at this Easter 
season ) 


TaLx: “When Jesus Calls” 
Perhaps you wonder why this picture 
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and this hymn seem to fit each other so 
well. The fact is, the picture was painted 
in England, before Bishop How wrote 
his hymn. No doubt he had it in mind, 
since nearly everyone seemed to be talking 
about the picture. A good many liked to 
guess who was supposed to be on the 
other side of the door. Perhaps it would 
be somebody who was rich, well-content 
with himself, and indifferent to his fellow- 
men as well as to the Christ. More likely, 
though, it would be somebody very mis- 
erable, because of lack of interest in any- 
thing or anybody but himself. He would 
be sitting in a neglected house, with no 
light or warmth, and no doubt his own 
person would be uncared for and wretch- 
ed. 

But Jesus is calling to him nevertheless, 
to open the door, just as he is, so that 
together they may make the much-needed 
change in the house and its inhabitant. 

This thought leads us to-another hymn, 
“Jesus Calls Us,’? which was written by 
Mrs. Alexander, wife of a bishop in Ire- 
land. As a girl she had been very shy. 
Nevertheless, she was sought in marriage 
by two of the most brilliant men of the 
times. One was a professor and the other 
a minister. She chose the minister. Their 
first parish was scattered over miles of 
mountains and bogs, and day after day 
she rode out over the wet moorlands, in 
all kinds of weather, with food, warm 
clothing, and medical supplies for the sick 
and needy. She knew and loved all the 
neighbors, and her idea of a neighbor 


seemed to have been straight from the 
story Jesus told. 


In one cottage she found a woma 
great pain from a bad wound; she 
alone and unattended, without med 
aid. So every day, for six weeks, 
Alexander came to her, washing and d 
ing the wound until the woman had b 
nursed back to health. 


The next parish was near the shor 
a lake. Here Mrs. Alexander like to 
poetry, although there wasn’t much ft 
for it since she also had to garden ; 
manage the farm. Coming home late 
the day, her husband would ask, 
you sold the cow? Have you shown 
gardener how to prune the roses? 
you directed the feeding of the pigs pr 
erly? Have you finished that poem? 
Then let us come into the study an 


pp? 


will criticize it ferociously! 
In due time her husband becam 


_bishop and they had many distinguis 


friends. But Mrs. Alexander was as m 
at home in the back streets of the cit 
she was in the bishop’s palace. When 
died, a great throng came to do her hoi 
from many places in England as well 
Treland. 

Her hymn poems were of great beai 
though charmingly simple. They were 
the same fine stuff as she herself, v 
her love of beauty and creative imagi 
tion, as well as her Christian devotion. 
Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us” 

(After the first, second, and third s 
zas read respectively, Matthew 4:18, 
John 1:40-42; and Luke 18:22, 23. | 
stanza four as a prayer and stanza fiv 
the response. ) 


Sa High nan Young 
iZ vople’s Departments 


by Francis F. Fisher* 


THEME FoR Marcu: The Meaning of 


Lent 


To the Leader: 


What is the meaning of Lent? Too 
often we are inclined to let our Catholic 
friends monopolize it. This month we 
shall examine two important aspects of 
what Lent can mean to a Protestant. 
There will be two services each on the 
themes of self-denial and prayer. Try to 
make attitudes toward Lent, particularly 
in these two areas, constructive and prac- 
tical rather than wordy and critical. As 
Protestants we practice little self-denial. 
We talk much about prayer. Can we im- 
prove our practice in both? 


1. To Fast or Not to Fast? 


(Appropriate for the first Sunday in 
Lent, March 7) 
INTEREST CENTER: Table set with des- 
sert for three (to be used as the setting 


*Editorial Assistant, The Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries Benefit Board of the American Baptist 
Convention, New York City. 


for the dramatization) 
INSTRUMENTAL MEDITATION: 
Hour of Trial’ 


CALL To WorsHIP: 


“Tn 


Matthew 11:28- 


Invocation Hymn: “In the Hour 
Trial” 

ScripTuRE READING: Matthew 4:1-1] 
Luke 4:1-13 


PRAYER PoEM: 
Father, to Thy children humbly kneel 
Conscious of weakness, ignorance, 
and shame, 
Give such a force of holy thought 
feeling 
That we may live to glorify Thy na 


That we may conquer base desire | 
passion, 
That we may rise from selfish thou; 
and will, 
O’ercome the world’s allurement, th 
and fashion, 
Walk humbly, gently leaning on 7 


still. 
Let all Thy goodness by our minds 
heeded; 
Let all Thy mercy on our souls 
sealed. 
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Thy power, O Lord, can give the cleans- 
ing needed; 
O, speak the word! Thy servants shall 
be healed. Amen. 


—JameEsS FREEMAN CLARKE 
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DRAMATIZATION: 
AROUND THE TABLE 

(Characters are Dav, Mom and Son. 
They are seated around the supper table, 
eating dessert at the end of the meal. 
Their conversation begins as they are eat- 
ing and continues after they have fin- 
ished.) 

Son: Gee, Mom, this pie is good! 

Mom: Thanks, son. I’m glad you like 
it. 

Dad: Your mom does make mighty 
good pie, doesn’t she? 

Son: You can say that again. (Pause 
while he swallows pie.) Say, Dad, I saw 
something real funny today. When I 
passed the Catholic church down the 
street, I saw lots of people coming out 
and all of them had dirty smudges on 
their foreheads. How come? 

Dad: Because this is Ash Wednesday. 
Those smudges were ashes placed there by 
the priest in the form of—a cross. Can 
you guess why? 

Son: Not an idea. What’s the score? 

Dad: These are ashes from the burned 
palm leaves used last year in their church- 
es on Palm Sunday. They are placed on 
the forehead as a reminder that this is 
the beginning of the forty days of Lent. 
It symbolizes the mood of sorrow for sin. 

Son: I’ve heard of Lent, but what does 
it mean? 

Mom: Among our Catholic friends it 
means a great deal. From now until Eas- 
ter there will be a great deal more church- 
going, and much more fasting. (Dad gets 
a book and returns to the table.) 

Son: There’s another I don’t know. 
What’s fasting? 

Mom: That means going without eat- 
ing, or at least not eating as much as you 
like and are used to. 

Dad: I was just looking up the word 
Lent in the dictionary. It simply means 
“Spring.” The Latin word for the season, 
however, is Quadrigesima, meaning forty 
days. Can you guess where that comes 
from? 

Son: Well, Jesus was forty days in the 
wilderness. 

Dad: Right, and during that time he 
was fasting. He ate nothing at all. There 
are also instances in' the Old Testament 
where both Moses and Elijah fasted for 
forty days. 

Son: So what? I think that’s crazy. 

Mom: Well, the real purpose of fast- 
ing is not to go without food, but as a 
symbol of self-denial. When people fast 
today they give up food which they enjoy 
to show their repentence for sins. 

Son: I think I could show that I was 
sorry for my sins in a different way and 
not have to stop eating! 

Dad: Actually, fasting today does not 
mean stopping eating, but cutting down 
on the amount or type of food. Many 
people eat no candy or dessert during 
Lent as an act of self denial, which really 
does them good. 


Son: But are they doing it because 
they want to or because the priest says 
they have to? 


Dad: Probably partly both. The reason 
the church tells them to do it is because 
it is a good discipline. Of course the spirit 
in which they do it is mighty important. 

Son: But what about Protestants? We 
talk about Lent, but we aren’t asked to 
do any such thing as that. 

Mom: No, but perhaps we ought to 
emphasize it more. Catholics must fast 
during Lent; they must attend church 
every Sunday. Should we do less? 


Dad: And your mother is right when 
she says that perhaps we have lost some- 


a~Q Christ” or “O Jesus, I have 


thing by getting away from these 

servances. We can still observe Lent w 

out its legalistic requirements. 
Son: How? 


Dad: It can be a wonderful preparat 
period’for Easter, the climax of the Ch 
tian year. It can remind us of our C 
tian duties and privileges, and serve 
period of reconsecration to the Christ 
way. Certainly it is an ideal time to t 
about Jesus’ sacrifice on the cross. It r 
mean some self-denial, and it should m 
much time in prayer. That is what 
has come to mean to me. 


Leader: In these next few weeks | 
are going to think specifically about t 
two aspects of Lent. Let us see if we 
not make this Lenten season the 
significant of any we have experience 


Ciosinc Hymn: “Draw Thou My S 


mised” 


BENEDICTION: God be merciful unto 
and bless us, and cause his face to sk 
upon us; that thy way may be kn¢ 
upon the earth, thy salvation ami 
all nations. Amen.—Psalm 67:1, | 


2. At the Training Table 


WorsuHIp CENTER: Empty bowl 
spoon in it, on small table covered 

a white cloth. 

PreLtubE: “Rock of Ages, Cleft for 

Opreninc Hymn: “Fight the Good Fi 
with All Thy Might” 

INVOCATION: 

Almighty God, who hast given us gr 
at this time with one accord to make 
common supplications unto thee, and 
promise that when two or three are g 
ered together in thy name, thou 1 
grant their requests; fulfill now, O Le 
the desires and petitions of thy serva 
as may be most expedient for them; gr¢ 
ing us in this world knowledge of 
truth, and in the world to come 
everlasting. Amen. (—St. Chrysosto 
ScrrpTurE Reapinc: Matthew 16:21- 

I Corinthians 9:23-27 
Hymn: “Rock of Ages, Cleft for Me’ 
MEDITATION: 

In TRAINING 

Last week we spoke about the mean) 
of Lent as a period of preparation 
Easter, a reconsecration of the Christ 
to the Master’s way. We can think of 
as a training table for finer Christian 
ing. The athlete must stick to his train 
schedule if he is to maintain the phys; 
and mental ability to play his best at | 
game. Training is top priority. 

Are we talking about food again? Y 
partly. Food is probably the best exam 
for self-denial which could be given. 5 
have all heard of the concert singer ¥ 
will not eat a heavy meal before perfo} 
ing. Then there is the stout person ¥ 
must cut down on sweets and starches, 
the person with high blood pressure ¥ 
cannot eat salt. These things are not e& 
Why, then, do they do them? Beca 
the person has a goal which is more 
portant than the enjoyment of a momge 


The same is true of the Christian 
the training table. The purpose is w 
counts. What is the Christian’s go 
Paul sums it up well in his first letter 
the Corinthians where he says, “Whet 

. . ye eat, or drink, or whatever ye 
do all to the glory of God.” Is it 
God’s glory to abstain from eating? 
course not. There is a deeper level tl 
that. If by denying ourselves someth 
(food, a show, sweets, an extra piece 
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\welry, a coke) we may be able to share 
le money saved with others who are 
arving, then we have found the real 
eaning of self-denial. 

Surely it is better to help a neighbor 
jan it is to refrain from eating a cer- 
jin food. Our fasts cannot appease God 
id cannot make us righteous. Training 
| for love’s sake. Sacrificial training is 
| imperative for the Protestant as the 
enten fast is for the Catholic. “I appeal 
| you, brethren, by the mercies of God 
jat ye present your bodies a living sacri- 
ce, holy, acceptable unto God, which 
your reasonable service.” (Romans 12:1) 
There are millions of people in the 
orld who have not enough to eat or to 
ear. They live in poor houses and their 
pildren have little chance of realizing 
‘eir finest possibilities. If I can live a 
t more simply, and give more toward 
umanity’s crying need, perhaps I will be 
aking the finest and most necessary 
mtribution toward peace on earth. If 
can do this, perhaps Lent will take on 
1 enlarged and more meaningful horizon 
i me. 

RAYER OF CONSEGRATION: (including the 
following parts: ) 
Become conscious 
round the world; 

think of our part in helping to relieve 
iat need; 

think of the sacrifice of the life of 
ssus on the cross; 

resolve to deny ourselves something we 
ant very much; 

pray for strength to carry out our re- 
ve so that others may be helped. 


Losinc Hymn: ‘Saviour, Thy Dying 
Love Thou Gavest Me” 


, What is Prayer? 

Jorsuip Crenrer: Picture of Christ in 
Gethsemane 

RELUDE: ‘““Take Time to Be Holy” 
[LENT PRAYER (with heads bowed) 
“Hear My Prayer, 


of the great need 


HORAL RESPONSE: 


O Lord” 

PENING Hymn: “I Need Thee Every 
Hour” 

GRIPTURE: Matthew 6:5-15; 7:7-12 
OEM: “Prayer is the Soul’s Sincere De- 
sire,’ James Montgomery (may be 


found in most hymnals) 
MUARTET: ‘Sweet Hour of Prayer” 
fusicAL INTERPRETATION: 


Wuat Is PRAYER? 


Leader: One of the best means for 
shieving the training we have been talk- 
ig about is through prayer. It is the 
ay in which we find God’s solution to 
ur problems, This has been proven by 
reat Christian men and women through- 
at all time. 


Someone has said that prayer “is the 
ulsing lifeblood of religious faith, every- 
here and at all times.” As Christians 
€ pray to the God and Father of Jesus 
hrist. He wants a response from us in 
rayer. No amount of self-denial will be 
fective unless accompanied by prayer. 
"we lengthen and deepen and broaden 
ur prayer life during these days before 
aster, our Christian faith can become 
ronger, and we can find help for our 
roblems. 


We should first seek to discover just 
hat goes to make up prayer. What are 
$s component» parts? We know that we 
rm wrong when we make prayer simply 
matter of asking. This is like using 
iends only for what we can get out of 
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‘'m. Jesus showed that there was much 
jre to prayer than this. What are the 
rts of prayer? 

First speaker: One of the most im- 
rtant aspects is praise and adoration. 
st prayers open with an ascription to 
’ majesty and power of God. This 
ould be the first thought of all true 
yer. It is found prominently in the 
Many hymns which we sing to- 
y are full of adoration. It may help us 
sing a hymn fitting into each aspect 
prayer. One of the earliest hymns still 
-use is basically one of praise. Let us 
n in singing it. 

ymn: “Glory Be to the Father” (Gloria 
Patri) 

Second Speaker: As we think about 
e God whom we worship, the natural 
jponse is to make confession for our 
is. We want to open our hearts to God, 
nfessing those things which we have 
ne wrong, mistakes which we have 
ide, and things which we have forgot- 
1 to do. Our prayer then is, ‘Create 
me a clean heart, O God, and renew 
right spirit within me.” Asking for 
giveness is a humbling experience. 
ychologically it does us good to share 
r weak spots with someone else. Prayer- 
lly, it is a necessity. 

yMN: “Spirit of God, Descend upon 
My Heart” 

Third Speaker: The person who knows 
w good God has been to him cannot 
glect another aspect of prayer: that of 
anksgiving. Perhaps no better proof of 
real Christian can-be found than one 
10 is full of thanksgiving to God for all 
; goodness. There are many things in 
e which we glibly take for granted. In 
anking God, let us never forget to ex- 
ess our appreciation for those little 
ings which are so often forgotten. At 
nes our hearts are so full that almost 
r entire prayer is in thanks, but it should 
a part of every prayer, no matter how 
ort. There are many hymns of thanks- 
ving but perhaps none is better loved 
an: 

YMN: “Now Thank We All Our God” 
Fourth Speaker: We have said that all 
ayer should not be asking. However, 
> must not forget that this too is a part 
prayer. Petition and intercession are 
portant. After thanking God for bless- 
gs, it is right and proper to ask him 
c help. If I am having trouble forgiving 
€ wrong someone did to me, I should 
k God for help to conquer that spirit. 
ue intercession is prayer for others. We 
ould always remember, when praying 
r ourselves or our own family, to broad- 
our prayer to include many others 
d their needs as did Whittier in his 
mn: 

YMN: 
kind” 
Fifth Speaker: The supreme prayer ut- 
red on earth by Jesus was in the Garden 
Gethsemane when he prayed, ‘Not my 
ll, but thine be done.” This is the 
ial aspect of true prayer: submission 
the will of God. If sincerely made, this 
likely the most difficult part. Yet such 
st glorifies our difficulties and 
kes our sufferings more bearable. We 
e near to the Master when we make 


“Dear Lord and Father of Man- 


is prayer. It is well expressed in this 
mn: 
yMN: “Have Thine Own Way, Lord” 


Leader: The prayer which Jesus taught 
s disciples contains all of these elements 
a beautifully concise manner. Let us bow 
r heads and pray silently as the prayer 


sung. 
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Soto or ReEcorpDING: 
er’ by Malotte 


“The Lord’s Pray- 


4. Hear Us, Our Father 


WorsHIp CENTER: 
Hands by Durer 


PRELUDE: ‘Sweet Hour of Prayer” (may 
be hummed by the group) 


Invocation: “Almighty God, from whom 
every good prayer cometh, and who 
pourest out on all who desire it the 
spirit of grace and supplication; deliver 
us, when we draw nigh to thee, from 
coldness of heart and wanderings of 
mind, that with steadfast thoughts and 
kindled affections we may worship thee 
in spirit and in truth through Jesus 


The picture Praying 


Christ our Lord, Amen.” (—William 
Bright) 

Hymn: “Take Time to Be Holy” 

RESPONSIVE ScripTuRE: Luke 11:5-13; 
18:1-8 

PRAYER: 


Hear us, our Father, we know thou wilt 
hear us; 

Nor need our voices ascend far away; 

Thou art around us, beside us, within us; 

Thou wilt attend when we earnestly pray. 


Love us, our Father, we know thou wilt 
love us; 

We are thy children, we turn unto thee; 

For all around us, within us, above us, 

Proofs of thine infinite kindness we see. 


Aid us, our Father, we know thou wilt 
aid us, 

We are so feeble and thou art so strong; 

Almighty Power that made us and keeps 
us, 

Thou wilt protect us from danger and 
wrong. 


Hear us, our Father, and help us and love 


us, 

Till more and more of thyself we shall 
know; 

Whether we go to the bright world above 
us, 

Or stay to serve thee in homes here below. 


—Anonymous 
Tue Lorp’s Prayer (by all) 


CuoraAL Response: “Sevenfold Amen” 


by Stainer 
SpeciAL Music: 
Stenson 


“Prayer Perfect,’ by 


PicrurRE INTERPRETATION: 
Prayinc Hanps by Albrecht Durer 


Leader: Look at the picture entitled 
Praying Hands which is our worship cen- 
ter today. Undoubtedly you have seen it 
before. But have you ever heard the 
legend of how it came to be painted? 
Let us continue to look at the painting as 
we hear the story connected with this 
picture, as if from the lips of the painter 
himself. 


Voice: (behind a screen) An artist 
friend and I were rooming together in a 
small garret cubbyhole as we _ studied 
painting. We found that it was almost 
impossible to become recognized and es- 
tablished as artists. In fact, it was a 
struggle even to exist. 


We soon found that it would not be 
possible to continue this way. My friend 
made the suggestion that one of us go 
to work to earn the living while the other 
finished art school. He insisted that I 
continue my studies and said that he 
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could pick them up later. So he went to 
work at hard, menial tasks such as dish- 
washing, scrubbing floors and cleaning out 
pigpens. In doing this his knuckles be- 
came enlarged and gnarled, twisted and 
deformed. The skin became rough and 
red and the nails broken and unsightly. 

With the money he earned, we both 
kept alive and I was able to finish art 
school. Soon I became fairly well estab- 
lished as a painter, and I was eager for 
my friend to go to school to take up 
where he had left off. But he found he 
was not able to. His fingers had become 
so stiff that he could never again paint 
with a brush. : 

One day when I came into our apart- 
ment, I heard him at his prayers, and 
slipping in quietly, I saw him kneeling. I 
was fascinated as I watched his gnarled, 
twisted hands, still showing the long fin- 
gers and graceful lines of an artist’s hands, 
folded in prayer. I was determined to 
capture their beauty. Immediately I be- 
gan to sketch them. The result you sce 
before you. It seemed to me that those 
hands were the most beautiful I had ever 
seen, for they represented the most com- 
pletely unselfish sacrifice of my friend 
who was willing to give up his own am- 
bitions and plans for becoming an artist 
in order that I might attain success. 

Leader: Someone viewing this picture 
was heard to remark, “These hands seem 
to me to be the hands of Jesus: rough, 
work-worn hands. In them I can see 
the prints of the nails, representing the 
greatest sacrifice possible. From them I 
too can learn to pray.” Lord, teach us to 
pray. 

GuImDED PRAYER: 

Make us conscious, our Father, of the 
needs of others as we pray : 

—for all who are suffering physical 
pain; (Pause) : 

—for all who are troubled with mental 
strain; (Pause) : 

—for all who are serving thee, not in 
vain. (Pause) 

Accept our thanks, we pray 

—for those who will and those who 
dare; (Pause) 

—for those we love and 
care; (Pause) ; : 

—for this chance to talk with thee in 
prayer; (Pause) Amen. : 
CLosinc Hymn: “What a Friend We 


Have in Jesus” 


those who 
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Strength for Struggle 


By William Howard Melish. Brooklyn, 
The Bromwell Press, 1953. 248 p. $2.75. 


Strength for Struggle is the story of the 
intellectual, moral and spiritual growth of 
a congregation and its minister as to- 
gether they wrestled with issues affecting 
the very foundations of democracy. 


The story is told in an unusual way. It 
is not the conventional running account 
of the controversy facing the church and 
the way the rector and people organized 
to meet it. Rather, it is a group of ser- 
mons which lift up the basic pri:ciples 
underlying the case. As they listened to 
these sermons the people grew in their 
understanding and in thew deeply felt 
commitment to the Christian approach to 
the problems involved. This was followed 
by significant social action. 


The subtitle cf the book is ‘“The Chris- 
tian Social Witness in the Crucible of Our 
Times.’ The 25 sermons and meditations 
hold forth this witness. 
as: The Rule of Peace, Freedom Train, 
Fulfilling Our Mission, and Our Free- 
dom of Choice, Mr. Melish gives voice 
to what he conscientiously believes to be 
the prophetic call of the church. 


At intervals the author describes the 
circumstances out of which grew one or 
more of the sermons. For those unfamiliar 
with the ‘“‘Melish Case,” it would have 
been helpful if he had given a more de- 
tailed account of the factors creating the 
tension which in turn, inspired the ser- 
mons. 


Whether or not we agree with the posi- 
tion taken by Mr. Melish, we must agree 
that the book reveals courage and devo- 
tion on the part of a people and pastor 
that is truly exemplary. 

Everyone knows that there is a risk now 
in speaking uncompromisingly and that 
few there are who are running the risk. 
Certainly this book will help to strengthen 
the courage of laymen and ministers in 
speaking out on the great issues of our 
day. Because the threat to the freedom of 
the pulpit will probably restrain ministers 
and teachers for some time, this book 
should be read by both the threatened and 
the one who threatens. 

W. E. VASTINE 


How to Be a Board or 
Committee Member 


By Roy Sorenson. New York, Associa- 
tion Press, 1953. 64 p> $1.00. 

Don’t read this book if you have never 
been a member of a committee or never 
expect to be on a board! Otherwise, it is 
a must! This concise volume deals pun- 
gently with a subject about which there is 
limited information and even more limited 
skill in many churches and church related 
agencies. Even the professional staff mem- 
bers of an agency can profit from the prac- 
tical experience of Mr. Sorenson. 

The author describes the multiplicity of 
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In such sermons 


boards in our highly organized, modern 
society; the differences between boards of 


voluntary and public agencies; the func- 
tion and duties of boards in terms of both 
policy determination and procedure. He 
also offers helpful suggestions concerning 
the composition, organization, and size of 
boards; as well as the qualifications, elec- 
tion, tenure, authority, and personal rela- 
tions of board members. 


He deals courageously with those deli- 
cate problems which arise when a board 
chooses or dismisses the paid executive of 
its agency. In discussing board meetings, 
he mentions such matters as length, fre- 
quency and regularity of meetings; prepa- 
ration of minutes; agenda; reporting; and 
attendance. 

The fifth chapter concludes with this 
amusing Caricature of non-constructive 
types of board members in which you 
may perhaps find some of your own 
tendencies reflected: 


“1. The Stuffed Shirts refuse to get in 
very deep, but prize their names on 
the letterheads. 

2. The Rubber Stamps are the “yes” 
men. 

3. The Back Scratchers play together 
and support one another’s views. 

4. The Absentees are seldom present. 

5. The Watch-in-Hand arrives late and 
leaves early. 

6. The Exclusive Set es from their 
own small group. 

7. The Usurpers are the self-perpetuat- 
ing, one-man boards. 

8. The Climbers serve to increase their 
social prestige. 

9. The One-Track Minds interject their 
obsessions into wh.tever subject is dis- 
cussed. 

10. The Zealots express their excessive en- 
thusiasm for the agency, with no con- 
cern for the community. 

11. The Electrifiers speak with intense 
emotion. 

12. The Hedgers can’t stand controversy.” 


The book offers helpful hints as to the 
chairman’s role in the board meeting, in 
a sub-committee meeting and _ between 
board meetings. The functions of the 
executive are listed, together with his re- 
lationship to the board chairman. The 
closing chapters deal with the board’s 
committees, human relations strategy, and 
morale. 

The efficiency of American life might 
be increased as much as fifty percent if 
every board and committee member were 
to read this book and then put into prac- 
tice even half of its suggestions. 


W. RANDoLPH THORNTON 


Protestantism in America: 


A Narrative History 


By Jerald C. Brauer. Philadelphia, The 
Westminster Press, 1953. 307 p. $3.50. 

Two basic elements are central in Amer- 
ican Protestantism according to Dr. Jerald 


school and the adult laymen untrained 


C. Brauer in Protestantism in Ame 
These are the necessity of searching 
yet more truth and light, and the cent 
ity of the Bible. These two elements 
Protestantism a homogeneous core, end 
ing the historian to write a history 
Protestantism in America rather than 
a series of histories of churches. 

Dr. Brauer has done an admirable | 
in describing the various tensions and pr 
sures of American life as they have 
fected the development of Protestant 
in America. He also indicates some of ° 
contributions of Protestantism to Am 
can life. 

In this most readable, narrative hist 
Dr. Brauer is writing primarily for + 
younger generation just completing hi 


the technicalities of theology and histor 


This reviewer found it next to impossi 
to put the book down once he had star 
reading. In tracing the effects of varic 
movements and events on Protestanti) 
Dr. Brauer gives us a work that will 
highly usable in youth, student, and ad! 
courses on the history of Protestantism 
America. It is highly recommended be 
for ministers and laymen. 

Ava I. Cox, 


We Can Win Others 

By Theron Chastain. Philadelphia, 
Judson Press, 1953. 115 p. $.75. 

No book or combination of books 
possibly say everything about the moti 
tion and methods of evangelism. In t 
book on evangelism, Dr. Theron Chast 
describes many different methods of read 
ing people for Christ and the Church. 1 
discusses primarily those methods whi 
have been found successful in the reviy 
of evangelistic concern in the past fi 
years. He has accompanied his discussi 
of methods with an éxcellent discussi 
of the biblical basis for evangelism. 


For any minister or layman interest 
ina comprehensive program of evangelis 
this book is extremely helpful. 

Auva I, Cox, J 


Z 


Background to Marriage, or j 
The First Twenty Years x 


By Anne Proctor. New York, Longma 
Green & Co., 1953. 139 p. $1. 25. 


A book on marriage and family 1 
filled with common sense and helpful i 
sights which flow from the author’s oy 
happy experience in marriage and 
bringing up her children. The intima 
relationships, problems and responsibiliti 
are faced frankly, with sympathy and cor 
petence. Written nee first published 
England. 

Vircit E. Fos’ 


A Pattern for Life 4 


By Archibald M. Hunter. Philadelph 
Westminster Press, 1953. 124 p. $2.00. 


This book is a running commentary + 
the widely recognized but rarely com 
hended Sermon on the Mount. Begin 
with a background explanation of Je 
customs of teaching, it makes 
an understanding study of Christ’s 
ods of instruction and the explanations 
outlined for his followers. There foll 
a brief but interesting literary criti 
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The body of the book is what Mr. 
unter designates a design for living. He 
llows the fifth, sixth, and seventh chap- 
ts of Matthew, comparing the discourse 
Luke’s version at intervals, and occa- 
nally drawing on relevant quotations 
bm the Old Testament prophets. One of 
¢ finest points of this writing is the dis- 
etion and imagination used in interpret- 
g words as they were meant in the con- 
«t of Christ’s world, finding synonyms 
iich are least confusing and ambiguous 
modern usage. 


Although the book is not oversimplified, 
is easily understood, being outlined 
sarly step by step, idea by idea. Thus it 
better read by sections, which are dis- 
ssion-provoking at many points: an ex- 
Ilent suggestion for family or cell group 
orship. 
Finally, the author gives several ac- 
pted interpretations of this sermon. He 
yphasizes the point that the Sermon is 
it an isolated, independent condensa- 
m of the New Testament at all, but an 
position by Christ of the way of living 
r those who have accepted him as their 
aide. 
Dick anD LynN CAMPBELL 


‘hen You Preside 


By Sidney S. Sutherland. Danville, Illi- 
iis. The Interstate Printers & Publishers, 
52. 158 p. $2.50. 


The title of this book suggests the con- 
icting of a formal business meeting, but 
ily chapter six is devoted to that sub- 
ct. The other chapters deal with such 
actical matters as: how to conduct 
und table discussions, panel discussions, 
mposiums, forums, conferences, work- 
ps, staff meetings, and service club 
eetings. Mr. Sutherland not only de- 
ibes these various types of meetings, 
t also indicates the situations in which 
th type may be used to best advantage. 
Out of his own experience, he gives 
Ipful hints on: how to get people ac- 
iainted; how to use the buzz sessions; 
w to present problems; how to lead 
oup thinking; how to get and keep peo- 
e interested; and how to invite, intro- 
ice, and use a speaker. Four keys to suc- 
sful group leadership are suggested, 
mely: 
. Become one of the group as quickly 
as possible. 
Get them to talking and participating 
immediately. 

. Give them something to think about. 

Help them help themselves.” 
According to modern concepts of group 
mamics, adequate leadership for a group 
nsists of a team of four persons; name- 
: the leader who initiates, orients, har- 
onizes and facilitates; the recorder or 
cretary who keeps the written records; 
€ consultant or resource person who has 
ecialized knowledge and can supply facts 
ven needed; and the observer who 
alyzes and evaluates the group process 
d progress. 
Some may differ with the author at a 
w points, as for example, when he sug- 
Sts that the leader ignore the over-talk- 
ive person; “Don’t see or hear his ef- 
tts to get the floor; don’t let him catch 
ur eye. Instead, give your attention to 
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anyone else who indicates a desire to 
speak.” To Christian educators such pro- 
cedures may constitute a violation of the 
principle of respect for every personality, 
as worthy of attention in the sight of God. 
Nevertheless, all church workers, both 
lay and professional, will find this book 
practical, helpful and stimulating. 


W. RanpoLtpH THORNTON 


How to Help People 


By Rudolph M. Wittenberg. New York, 
Association Press, 1953. 64 p. $1.00. 

Here are sixty-four pages packed with 
profound insights to increase the leader’s 
appreciation of the persons he would help 
by his leadership. This part of the book 


is clear and practical. A more subtle serv- 
ice of How to Help People is the self-un- 
derstanding provided as incidental to the 
understanding of others. While the ref- 
erence of the book is to club or group 
work, the Christian educator will find the 
basic principles apply to the program of 
the church. 

RicuHarp E. Lentz 


New Hope for the Retarded 

By Morris P. and Miriam Pollock. Bos- 
ton, Porter Sargent, 1953. 192 p. $4.50. 

This book deserves reading by the many 
who have never read a book or an article 
about retarded children or have never 
even given much thought to them as per- 
sons. It is interesting reading and many 
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joo for Thoughtful Readers... 


WAYS OF FAITH--- An Introduction to Religion 


John A. Hutchison, Williams College; and 
James Alfred Martin, Jr., Amherst College 


COMBINES a description of the historical origins of the principal world 
religions with a philosophical analysis of them. Explains and compares 
their development, doctrines, and devotional practices. This volume in- 
cludes a stimulating discussion of the development of the modern mind 
and its religious attitudes, and an analysis of the practical alternatives 
with which the principal faiths are confronted if they are to sustain their 
spiritual vitality. Fully explores Eastern religions, although major em- 
phasis is placed on the religions of the West. 511 pages. $4.50 


The Philosophy of the 


OLD TESTAMENT 


Charles H. Patterson, University of Nebraska 


EMPHASIZING the ancient Hebrew contributions to Western culture, 
this book gives a clear exposition of the ethical and religious ideas found 
in the Old Testament, and discusses their relevance to modern thought. 
Covers in detail such philosophical problems as the nature of God, methods 
of arriving at truth, the significance of history, and the foundations of 
moral law. Particularly helpful is the detailed coverage of the history and 
methods of higher criticism and the origin and meaning of Hebrew pro- 
phecy. 557 pages. $5.00 


CHRIST IN THE GOSPELS 


An Introduction to His Life and Its Meaning 
Henry M. Battenhouse, Albion College 


A HELPFUL guide for students in search of a wider understanding of the 
basis of the Christian faith. Simply and understandably this book unites 
the four approaches to the Gospels: as a full account of the life of Christ, 
a basis for daily worship, a history of the life and thought of the times, and 
a theology of Christian belief. It also attempts to show how the Gospels as 
divine history and revelation are substantiated in the records of the four 
Evangelists. Incorporates important recent findings in Biblical research. 
Illustrated, 339 pages. $4.00 


THE RELIGION OF THE HINDUS 


Edited by Kenneth W. Morgan, Colgate University 
—with Seven Contributing Indian Authorities 


THIS NEW BOOK describes contemporary Hinduism from the point of 
view of the devout Hindu. Prepared by seven distinguished Indian scholars 
under the auspices of the National Council on Religion in Higher Educa- 
tion, it points out the various tenets and practices included in modern 
Hinduism, stressing its underlying unity. Discusses fully the Hindus’ beliefs 
about their Gods, their concept of man and the natural world, and their 
solution to the ultimate philosophical mysteries. Describes family worship, 
temple ceremonies, festivals, pilgrimages, etc. Provides in condensed form, 
translations of principal sacred Hindu writings. 434 pages. $5.00 
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of its chapters give the kind of informa- 
tion about retarded children that every 
person needs. It is high-lighted with illus- 
trations from the lives, the struggles in 
growing, the achievements of real chil- 
dren and youth. Anyone reading this book, 


Abraham Lincoln 


was born 145 years 


ago this month 
and 


so was our society. 

It has been distributing 
the scriptures in 
increasing variety 


ever since 


FI IIAAAAPAPAPAAPAAAPADRAK. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


which flows out of the rich experience of 
Mr. and Mrs. Pollock in their own Pol- 
lock School, will have a new appreciation 
of retarded children as persons, many of 
them with real potentialities. 


Parents of retarded children and youth 
should read this book. It is written in a 
straightforward manner, without  senti- 
mentality, but with. warmth and with 
wisdom. One chapter is especially for 
parents, concerning home care, diet, rela- 
tions with other children, and develop- 
ment in habits. 

Both parents and teachers will find 
many helpful ideas in the chapters on cur- 
riculum, helping speechless children to 
talk, parties and games, educational de- 
vices, handwork and group projects, char- 
acter training, and dramatic and other en- 
tertainment. These suggestions have been 
tested and evaluated by the authors in 
their own school. 


All of us share in the responsibility for 
helping retarded children develop their 
capacities as fully as possible, looking to- 
ward their becoming useful, self supporting 
persons rather than wards of society. 
Schools and parents alone cannot accom- 
plish this. They must have the understand- 
ing cooperation of the people of the com- 
munity and of employers. That is one of 
the reasons we should read this book—it 
will help us understand our part. 

Viroit E. Foster 


The Universal God 


By Carl Hermann Voss. Cleveland, The 
World Publishing Co., 1953. 306 p. $5.00. 


Making the Adult Class Vital 


By RICHARD E. LENTZ 


groups . 


- etc, 


For Informal Study 


For Leadership Training Qa'ysv:iae'y.'h% PRESS 


For General Reading 
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a Vier Sty LESS 


Here is an illustrated practical study of the needs 
and program of the adult class discussing: what a 
church education committee or board of elders and 
deacons can do to effect better relationships be- 
tween adult groups and the church . . 
contributions of an adult class to its members .. . 
the community responsibility . . . 
which adult groups may use in their educational 
program . 
. . requirements of good study materials 
for adults . . 
can make the adult group more vital . . . prin- 
ciples to use in determining the adult program . 

incentives to use in talking with qualified persons 
about assuming leadership in an adult group .. . 
suggestions for revitalizing meetings . 
aig ree for permanent program development. 

1.00. 


. the 7 
various methods 
. concise purposes of adult study 


. activities and service projects which 


+ « concrete 


Beaumont and Pine Boulevard = 
Box 179, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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As the flyleat suggests, this book is 
interfaith anthology of man’s eter} 
search for God.’ The choice selections} 
prose and poetry were collected by Jj 
Voss, prominent clergyman of New Yo} 
and his wife, over a period of thirty yea! 
Here is a rich mine of quotations fré 


ies, from many lands, and from widely @ 
parate faiths. They are aptly arranged, | 
such a way as to accomplish the autho) 
purpose “to reaffirm the essential un| 
of us all in our search for spiritual cer| 
tude.” Probably the greatest value of ¢ 
anthology will be in its use as a de 
tional book to be read a few pages at 
time. 

Paut L. Sturge 


A Reader's Notebook 


& Brothers, 1953. 340 p. $3.95. 


“Reading is one of the fundamen 
necessities for a preacher. 
gins to neglect it, his preaching g¢ 
thin.” Gerald Kennedy, Bishop of t! 
Methodist Church in Los Angeles, is 
preacher widely and gladly heard. So 
reason for the richness of his preachil 
is evident in this compilation of pit 
statements, anecdotes, and excerpts, 1,2 
entries under 302 headings, selected fre 
omnivorous reading. It will be a usef 
source of inspiration and reference 
those who speak. ! 
R. L. Hu? 


Book Notes 


I Live anp Move, by Dorothy Hende 
son. New York, Philosophical Librar 
1953. 104 p. $3.00. A collection of she 
sketches on various topics, together wi 
recommendations for additional readin 


PeLouset’s Serecr Notes, For 195 
by Wilbur M. Smith. Boston, W. A. Wik 
Co., 1953. 439 p. $2.75. The 80th @ 
nual volume of a commentary on the I 
ternational Bible Lessons for Christiz 
Teaching, Uniform Series, containing le 
son plans, listings of audio-visual aids, at 
the usual detailed commentary. 


WHEN A Man Prays, by Arthur 1 
Rouner. New Jersey, Fleming H. Reve 
Co., 1953. 160 p., $2.50. A discussion 
the conditions under which prayer 
answered, drawing analogies betwet 
prayer and various means of communi 
tion used between men. 


On Vesper Hitu, by Robert A. Lag 
ley, Jr. Richmond, Va., John Knox Pre: 
1953. 142 p. $2.00. A group of sermo 
preached at vesper services held at ju 
ior high conferences over a period of t 
years; evangelistic in character. 


Tue Deerer Turrst, by Wilkin Wie 
Washington 6, D.C., Author, 2025 Mass 
chusetts Ave., N.W. 1953. 39 p. $.50. TI 
sixth reprint of a small leaflet written |} 
a man who overcame alcoholism throug 
religious faith. 


Tue Divine Puysicran, by William 
Ward. Richmond, Va., John Knox Pre 
1953. $.50 each; $5. per dozen. A smi 
booklet of prayers and other devotion 
material for the sick, printed in large al 
attractive type. 
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Show religious films 
at their best! 


Bright, clear screen image and finest 
“Theatre-Tone” sound. For silent movies, 
too. Extremely simple to set up and op- 
erate. Slip-over case holds accessories, 
doubles as a speaker, Complete unit 
weighs only 33 pounds......+.-$325.00 
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Always at 


your side 


Admittedly, doing good work is not 
always the smoothest path. But the day’s 
chores take on a more satisfying turn.., 
with the reliable assistance of a Revere 
Tape Recorder. Your entire church 
program actually expands—since the flick 
of a switch can add stimulating interest 
to church services, committee meetings, 
Bible classes .. . ideal musical accompa- 
niment for choir rehearsals, Bible plays... 
provide a vital voice of recorded church 
services for shut-ins. And yet the Revere 
is conveniently lightweight, easy to 
operate, plays back with life-like clarity. 
The Revere belongs at your side for good! 


REVERE ‘'Balanced-Tone”’ Recorder 


Model T-700—Performance heretofore obtainable 
only in costly professional broadcast equipment. 
Exclusive Index Counter permits instant location of 
any part of recorded reel. Automatic “key-board” 
controls and many other outstanding features. Com- 
plete with microphone, radio attachment cord, 2 
reels (one with tape) and carrying case. $225.00. 


OTHER FAMOUS REVERE MODELS 
T-500—De Luxe, 2-hour play $179.50 
T-100—Standard, |-hour play $169.50 


What's 


Happening? 


Plans Under Way for 23rd 
International Quadrennial 
Convention 


CHICAGO, Ill. — At least 10,000 per- 
sons are expected to attend the 23rd In- 
ternational Quadrennial Convention on 
Christian Education. This is to be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 27-31, 1955. 

Plans for the Convention are now get- 
ting under way, under the leadership of 
Mr. LorEN WALTERS, who is on leave 
from the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church department of leadership educa- 
tion, to serve as convention director. Mr. 
Walters directed the E & R National Con- 
ference on Christian Education at Purdue 
University in the summer of 1953. He has 
worked also with the Commission on 
World Service of his denomination with 
responsibilities for material aid projects. 

“There are 30 million Americans en- 
rolled in Protestant church schools in this 
country,’ says Mr. Walters. “This is an 
all-time high, but there is still a very 
large percentage of children, youth and 
adults who are not participating in Chris- 
tian education programs. We hope this 
convention will lead to the starting of 
many new Sunday schools and to the en- 
larging and improving of those already 
being held.” 

The 1955 Quadrennial Convention will 
be directed to the lay worker in the local 
church and be related to the broader as- 
pects of Christian education. The con- 
vention will provide cooperating denomi- 
nations with an opportunity: 

To acquaint themselves with Christian 
education programs and emphases, 

To recognize the urgency of Christian 
teaching and the importance of the Sun- 
day church school, 

To explore the need for communica- 
tion of the Christian faith, 

To strengthen their dedication to an 
effective Christian witness. 

Lay workers, church school superintend- 
ents, teachers, officers, and Board of Edu- 
cation members and all others interested in 
Christian education are invited to attend 
the Cleveland meeting. The program will 
be of an interdenominational nature with 
provision for denominational activities, in- 
spirational addresses, discussion sessions, 
song fellowship, and exhibits of Christian 
education curricula. 
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Convention work which will get under 
way immediately will include the organi- 
zation of the General Convention Com- 
mittee, preparation of its administrative 
plans, arrangements with the Cleveland 
Council of Churches, and general develop- 
ment of the program through the various 
denominations and state and city councils 
of churches. 

The history of this convention goes back 
to 1832 when the first National Sunday 
School Convention was held in New York 
City. The succeeding twenty-one conven- 
tions represent one of the longest tradi- 
tions of interdenominational cooperation 
on a national scale on the North American 
continent, and perhaps in the world. 

In 1947 a convention was held in Des 
Moines, Iowa, which attracted more than 
7,000 delegates. The 22nd Convention was 
held in connection with the World Con- 
vention on Christian Education, in To- 
ronto, in 1950, when officers were elected 
at a one-session meeting. 

The President of the International Con- 
vention of Christian Education is the 
HonoraBLe Harowtp E. Stassen, Direc- 
tor for the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion of the Federal Government. There 
are 18 regional vice-presidents, and Dr. 
GERALD E. KNorFF serves as secretary. 


Colgate Award Winner 
Announced 


CHICAGO, IIl—Mr. Cieveranp E. 
Dopce of New York is to be the recipient 
of the national Russell Colgate Award for 
distinguished service to Christian educa- 
tion. The presentation will be made in 
Cincinnati at the Tuesday evening joint 
meeting of the associated sections, during 
the annual meeting of the Division of 
Christian Education, National Council of 
Churches. 

Mr. Dodge, who is vice-president of 
Phelps Dodge Corporation, was for 38 
years teacher and then superintendent of 
the Sunday school of the Riverdale, New 
York, Presbyterian Church. He has also 
been very active in interdenominational 
activities in Christian education. 


Comprehensive Audio- 
Visual Guide to Be 
Published 


CHICAGO, Il.—A comprehensive a 
up-to-date evaluation of audio-visual m 
terials prepared for church use will co 
off the press in February. The Third E 
tion of the Audio Visual Resource Guid 
produced by the audio-visual and radi 
department of the National Council 
Churches as a service of Visual Educ: 
tion Fellowship, will make its debut <z 
the annual VEF dinner in Cincinna 
February 9. 


At a time when more and more chur 
leaders are looking for trustworthy help i 
selecting modern audio-visuals, the Gui 
will evaluate more than 1,500 films, soun} 
filmstrips, slides, recordings, and trans 
scriptions from 200 producers. It giv 
basic data for each title: producer, dis 
tributor, running time, cost, and a con 
densed synopsis, as well as evaluation. 


Miss Peart Rosser, executive directo 
of the audio-visual and radio departmen 
who supervised the compilation, says 
“With it you can select, from among th 
thousands of audio-visual aids availabl 
those best suited to your own needs.” 


Fifteen committees of pastors, directo 
of religious education, age-group workers 
missionary educators, library and publi 
school leaders, and parents from man 
parts of the country evaluated this mas 
of material to make it available in un 
biased, concise, and easy-to-use form. 


Each of the 1,500 titles is rated a 
highly recommended, recommended, ac 
ceptable or not recommended, as the cas 
may be. In addition, it is classified anc 
indexed according to the ten basic ob 
jectives of audio-visual Christian educa 
tion, such as Fostering Personal Christiar 
Living, Developing Leadership for Chris 
tian Education, Building Life Through ar 
Understanding of the Bible, etc., to pro 
vide best usefulness in the Christiar 
church today. 


The detailed evaluations indicate tht 
strengths and weaknesses of each title 
and suggest uses, including age groups 
for the local church. 


Coaching Conference 
for Training School 
Teachers 


CHICAGO, Illinois—The Third An 
nual Leadership Education Coaching Con 
ference held at Great Bend and Emporia 
Kansas, December 7-10 was an attempt t 
train instructors for leadership training 
schools. Through this experience 120 fu 
ture instructors increased their spiritual 
insights and skills for more effective 
teaching in leadership schools. 


Initiated in the state as an expert 
ment two years ago, the conference ha: 
produced a 40 per cent increase in tht 
number of denominational and interdé 
nominational leadership training schools if 
Kansas. As a result a similar coachi 
conference is being planned for Micht 
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Specially | designed for all ’round use... 


Dual-purpore profector, ® single frame 
filmstrips 


@ 2 x 2 slides 


500-watt lamp 


Super blower cooling 
Exclusive ‘‘Handi-handle"’ 
Trunion-type elevating 

Metal lens barrel 


Operate from left or 
right side 


Filmstrips to slides 
in seconds 


Uni-way threading 
Finger-tip framing 

Sturdy, aluminum housing 
Protecto-film channel 

New heavy-duty slide carrier 


£/3.5 Anastigmat color- 
corrected lens 


‘Sunlight"’ brilliance for 
daylight projection 


Extra focal length lenses 
available 


. 5 COMPLETE 
mea (Projector, carrying case, 


and heavy-duty horizontal 
transverse slide carrier) 


Projector only $84.50 
Carrying case 9.50 
Slide carrier 4.50 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. Available from all $.V.E. Audio-visual 
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gan in the spring. Designed to aid those 
who conduct courses at leadership training 
schools, the coaching conference covered 
a wide range of activities such as “Un- 
derstanding Children and Youth,’ “A 
Study of Adolescent Development,” ‘“The 
New Testament and Stewardship,” “Im- 
proving the Sunday School,” and “Audio 
Visual Resources.” 

Chairman was Rev. J. Joyce Witson, 
chairman of the committee on leadership 
education of the Kansas Council of 
Churches and Christian Education, which 
sponsored the conference. Assistance was 
given by Rev. Paut H. Kine, associate 
director of the department of administra- 
tion and leadership of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


DELICIOUS 
ECONOMICAL 


Each Tripperoo serves 
4 hungry campers well! 
Just add water—cook 
over fire. Saves trouble 
of repackaging from 
kitchen stock. Over 20 
menu favorites including 

Egg Pancake, 

Chili Con Carne, 
Sweet Milk Cocoa, 
Spaghetti-Tomato 

Dinner. 


Send for prices 
now. 


ee 
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Tripperoo Department 
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Council Personnel 
Changes 


PORTLAND, Ore.—ReEv. Frep L. 
Broap, Jr. has been elected Executive Sec- 
retary of the Portland Council of Churches, 
succeeding Dr. FRANK JENNINGS, who 
has been acting as interim secretary. Mr. 
Broad is a Congregational minister who 
has been Associate Secretary of the Mich- 
igan Council of Churches since 1950. Pre- 
viously he was pastor of churches at An- 
dover and Cornwall, Connecticut. 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—Rev. Roserr J. 
Asx, who has been associate director of 
the Bureau of Research and Planning, 
Church Federation of Greater Chicago, 
has become Executive Secretary of the 
Springfield Council of Churches. Mr. Ash, 
whose home is in Toledo, Ohio, attended 
Boston University, Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute, and Northwestern University. He 
was pastor of churches in Massachusetts 
and Ohio before going to Chicago in 1950. 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—Mnr. BEvERLY 
Brown has succeeded Mr. E. S. Lor- 
SPEICH as Executive Secretary of the New 
Orleans Council of Churches. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Rev. Roserr L. 
KiIncHELOE has become Associate Secre- 
tary of the Council of Churches of Alle- 
ghency County (Pittsburgh), Pennsylvania. 
For the past six years Mr. Kincheloe has 
been secretary of the council at South 
Bend, Indiana. In Pittsburgh he will as- 
sume the staff portfolio vacated through 
the resignation of Dr. F. L. Gress, hav- 
ing administrative responsibility for the De- 
partment of Christian Education. 


JEFFERSON CITY, Mo.—Rev. A. 
Greic Rircuie has succeeded the Rev. 
Morris H. PuLtin as executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Missouri Council of Churches. 


How Shall | Teach? 
(Continued from Page 25) 


they have a right to expect from their 
parents in money matters. 

In all these relationships of the boy 
with the customer, his friends, and 
his parents there were many oppor- 
tunities for training in human rela- 
tions skills. Not only what he did 
but what he said, the techniques he 
used to explain and justify his posi- 
tion and to persuade his parents to 
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help him, were analyzed and eval 
ated. In a situation of this kind 
child can think through a proble: 


servers. 


The teacher or leader of huma) 
relations study groups can have cor 
fidence in trying the techniques sug) 
gested here. Certain books and pan} 
phlets cited in the book list, “Th) 
Three-Dimensional Approach” in thi) 
issue; supply definite and_ specifi} 
guides for action. As these technique 
are tried the teacher increases h' 
skills through practice, and the sati: 
factions to him as his students lear; 
to solve human relations problems ij 
ample reward for all his efforts. | 


They Learn What 
They Live 


(Continued from Page 23) 


ences should be abandoned. Childrey| 
must learn to accept or reject person} 
on their merit, although recognizing 
that they belong to different groups} 
A social environment which promote} 
good living together for children wil] 
not of itself alone give to childrer} 
the needed knowledge or experiencé 
for developing improved attitudes 
and behavior in and out of school! 
The knowledge and behavior to be 
learned must be taught, accepted ane 
lived. f 

The belief that children especially 
little children, are unaware of and 
immune to patterns of prejudice im 
the culture has had a strong hold on 
many American teachers and parents. 
This study, along with others, has 
shown that young children are aware 
of racial and religious differences and 
that they do learn undemocratic val- 
ues and behavior of the adult social 
environment in which they live. 
However, it has also shown that at- 
titudes can be changed, in both chil- 
dren and adults, but that to do so 
requires the willingness and coopera- 
tion of teachers and parents. To 
gether they can help children to be- 
come effective social beings, gradually 
adjusting to and understanding the 
rapidly changing social world in 
which they live. 
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ace Relations Sunday 
hen and Now 
(Continued from Page 27) 


ce, color or national origin. Since 
51, the National Council of 
nurches has issued the Race Rela- 
ms Sunday Message. Its use by 
wspapers, radio, television, church 
iblications and the churches them- 
lves, serves another continuing need 
the area of mass communication 
id education. 


By 1945 the purpose of Race Re- 
tions Sunday in its present form, 
id evolved. Not only is the observ- 
ice concerned with the problems of 
| racial minorities living in the 
nited States and with the issuance 
a message which expresses the 
ntinuing concern of Christian peo- 
= and churches with improving 
ce relations, but Race Relations 
mday, itself, has become the time 
yen the churches give special at- 
dation to planning and organizing 
make the improvement of race re- 
lions a continuing part of the on- 
ing church program. The “Call to 
stion” which was issued as a part 
the 1953 Race Relations Sunday 
essage stresses the point that the 
alization of Christian brotherhood 
equires ‘a manifest change of atti- 
de’ as well as ‘concerted planning 
d action’ for the improvement of 
ce relations throughout the year.” 


rowth of the observance 


Race Relations Sunday has be- 
me firmly established in the cal- 
dars of many churches. This has 
en due to the excellent coopera- 
m of the communions that were 
nstituent to the Federal Council 
Churches and are now members 
the National Council of Churches. 
ie first observance was launched in 
23 only after the home missions so- 
ties of the various denominations 
d expressed interest in it. The in- 
est and cooperation of the home 
ssions societies has continued and 
it has been added the cooperation 
denominational social action de- 
rtments, boards of Christian edu- 
tion, denominational women’s so- 
‘ties, state and local councils of 
urches, local churches and many 
‘al church organizations. 

Another insight into the growth of 
2 observance is found in the dis- 
bution of literature. In 1932 it was 
»orted that 10,000 pieces of litera- 
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ture were distributed for the observ- 
ance; by 1939 this amount had grown 
to 82,000 pieces. In 1953, 167,000 
pieces were distributed. The litera- 
ture orders as well as responses to a 
questionnaire indicate that Race Re- 
lations Sunday was observed in 1953 
in 46 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The increasing attention given the 
observance by newspapers, church 
publications, television and radio is 
another sign of its growth. For in- 
stance, in 1952, 156 radio stations in 
138 cities in 38 states used spot an- 
nouncements regarding the obsery- 
ance and special television programs 
were presented over stations at New 
York, N. Y., Detroit, Michigan, and 
Toledo, Ohio. 

There has been a change in the 
type of literature produced for the 
observance. During the first years 
the material was designed primarily 
for the promotion of meetings and 
religious exercises commemorating 
Race Relations Sunday. In addition 
to the Race Relations Sunday mes- 
sage, the material prepared for the 
observance at the present time in- 
cludes a program for adult groups; 
a program for young people’s groups; 
a program for children; a general 
worship service and an information 
leaflet which gives current facts 
about Negro Americans, American 
Indians, Japanese Americans, Chi- 
nese Americans, and Spanish speak- 
ing people. The age group programs 
offer resources such as books, visual 
aids and action projects which are 


useful in building a program that 


continues throughout the year. 


As has been indicated above, a 
questionnaire is sent each year to 
every person or group ordering Race 
Relations Sunday literature. This 
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questionnaire aims to find out how 
the literature was used; whether the 
literature was of value to those us- 
ing it; whether there are plans for 
a continuing race relations program 
and whether the Department of Ra- 
cial and Cultural Relations of the 
National Council of Churches can be 
helpful to the local group in the de- 
velopment of the program. The re- 
plies to these questionnaires form an 
important part of the Department’s 
field contacts during the year. 
Who can measure the influence of 
an idea? Race Relations Sunday is 
an idea which served a purpose: the 
purpose of establishing channels of 
communication between people of 
different races. In the process of serv- 
ing this purpose until it was no long- 
er a need, another important purpose 
was discovered. Now Race Relations 
Sunday has become the vehicle by 
which the churches emphasize the 
need to build a continuous program 
of education and action for the im- 
provement of race relations. 
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Regional Training Camps 


for Camp Leaders 


CHICAGO, Ill. — The following 
camps, which will give training to those 
who plan to lead church camps of any 
type, are being sponsored by the Special 
Committee on Camps and Conferences of 
the National Council of Churches: 


Texas: In April. For latest informa- 
tion write Miss AILEEN SANBORN. Box 
871, Nashville, Tennessee. 

CaurrorniA: In April. For latest infor- 
mation white Rev. Maurice D. Bone, 
1105 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. 

Orecon: May 3-7 at Camp Magruder. 
Director, Maurice D. Bone. 

Missouri: May 3-7, Camp Mount 
Ridge, St. James. Director, Miss Mary 
E. VENABLE, 79 E. Adams, Chicago 3, Ill. 

Micuican: May 10-14, Detroit Baptist 
Camp, Lapeer. Director, RopNey M. Brir- 
TEN, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. 

Montana: May 31-June 4. Lubbock 
Park. Director, Miss EL1zABETH BRowN, 
Box 871, Nashville, Tenn. 

NortH Carouina: April 27-May 7, 
Camp New Hope, Chapel Hill. Director, 
Ep. L. Scu~rincMan, 1505 Race St., Phil- 
adelphia 2, Pa. 

Probable cost, $28.00 ($18.00 plus 
$10.00 registration fee) except New 
Hope, North Carolina, a ten-day session, 
$50.00 ($35.00 plus $15.00 registration 
fee). 


Brotherhood Week 
(Continued from Page 26) 


family, but also a time when the 
church’s own practices can be critic- 
ally examined, its year-round program 
of education for brotherhood evaluat- 
ed and the needs of the community 
studied. 

Brotherhood Week can be used to 
encourage greater communication 
among religious, racial and ethnic 
groups in the community. The 
N.C.C.J. is providing this year spe- 
cial packets of Brotherhood Week 
literature’ that have been designed 
to meet the unique needs of Protes- 
tant, Catholic and Jewish groups, as 
each seeks in its own way and in 
terms of its own resources to educate 
for good will. In such a packet re- 
ligious educators will find worship 
materials that draw upon _ the 
strength of a particular religious tra- 
dition, facts for brotherhood speak- 
ers, discussion outlines, and other 
tools that will help to carry our 
thinking on religious and racial pre- 
judice beyond causes and on to cures. 

With the best of tools and the best 
of intent, Brotherhood Week may still 


‘Obtainable from the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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fall short if it fails to stimulate in- 
terest that can result in the organiza- 
tion of a year-round program in in- 
tergroup education. Such a year- 
round program, built upon a funda- 
mental understanding not only of our 
religious resources but of the basic 
emotional needs of people, is our only 
real hope of making the Judaeo- 
Christian ethic of love effective in 
this multi-cultured society of ours. It 
will be built upon an understanding 
of the relationship between insecurity 
and prejudice; it will be sensitive to 
the social patterns of the community 
that make for brotherhood or divi- 
siveness; it will know that building 
good attitudes is not a matter of ar- 
gument but of experience; it will in- 
clude a teacher training program 
that will help our educators to pro- 
vide this experience; it will make 
provisions for parent education know- 
ing that in this area above others the 
home and the church must work to- 
gether. The church’s observance of 
Brotherhood Week through worship, 
sermons, discussions or organized so- 
cial activity can give great impetus 
to a fundamental plan for brother- 
hood education. 


Since the N.C.C.J. has focused pri- 
marily (although not exclusively) 
upon interreligious relations, Brother- 
hood Week has tended to emphasize 
relationships among Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews. Certainly racial 
relations will have a high priority in 
planning the church’s program. In 
other words, as the educator looks at 
the opportunities provided by Race 
Relations Sunday and Brotherhood 
Sunday, he will seek to take into ac- 
count the whole problem of man’s 
relation to man. 

Brotherhood Week then can be a 
superficial gesture, or it can be the 
beginning of a program that marks 
the difference between prejudiced 
and democratic living. 


The Telling Years 
(Continued from Page 17) 


and the synagogue down the street. 
The group decided to make overtures 
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“a children’s clinic. In order that 


to the other youth groups. The co 
selor prepared the way by going 
his pastor to see the other Protestaj 
minister and the rabbi. The sugg 
tion for a neighborhood youth 
servance of Thanksgiving was 
dially received in each case. 

prior arrangement meant that 
young people had the interest 
backing of their adult leaders. 


A youth planning committee 
resenting the three groups was ajj 
pointed. The decision was to ho} 
a worship service on Thanksgivi/ 
morning and to give an offering 


offering should be more than a toke 
the young people decided to organi 
a talent night for which admissi¢ 
would be charged. 

This scheme was more ambitio} 
than the counselor had anticipate| 
but he encouraged it because 
made possible for Tommy and 
friends significant and continued co} 
tacts with the Jewish young peop! 
The educational character of the co’ 
tacts lay in the fact that they ful 
nished experiences wherein Tomi 
shared purposes, plans, and activiti 
with other young people like himse 
and yet with differences that put 
outside his “normal” group. There’ 
nothing that builds mutuality amor 
people as much as working togeth 
in a common cause. 4 

Through his part in setting up an 
working out all the arrangements fe 
the celebration, Tommy encounteré 
“guys like me” who broke down tt 
stereotypes by which he had been r 
acting. In helping prepare the wo! 
ship service Tommy had occasion 
recall some things he had learne 
from the rabbi at the conference th 
previous summer. | 


At the conclusion of the celal 
tion, Tommy’s counselor made an 0 
casion for the young people to eva 
uate the whole experience. At th 
point the young people began to t 
conscious of the intergroup educatio 
that had taken place and to assé 
their new learnings. 


The field of Christian intergrou 
education is both complicated am 
difficult. It requires adult worke 
with youth who are firm in the 
Christian convictions, open-mindet 
resourceful, courageous, and willin 
to invest time and energy. Such @ 
fort, however, can make a contribt 
tion to the lives of youth and to th 
whole of America. s 
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[f JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM 


, makes his last journey to 
‘alem before his crucifixion 


(20 minutes) 


ITY PIECES OF SILVER 
s plots to betray Jesus 
(15 minutes) 


UPPER ROOM 
nstitution of the Lord’s Supper 
(15 minutes) 


‘AYAL IN GETHSEMANE 


‘ agony in the garden 
his arrest 


(15 minutes) 


1S BEFORE THE HIGH PRIEST 


ght before Annas and 
emned by Caiaphas 


(15 minutes) 


.L BEFORE PILATE 
lemned to be crucified 
(15 minutes) 


CRUCIFIXION 
_is crucified on Golgotha 
(20 minutes) 


2DEMUS 


demus reflects upon his 
‘onship to Jesus 


(20 minutes) 


LORD IS RISEN 


pesurrection 
(15 minutes) 


'LORD‘S ASCENSION 


warances of Jesus from the 
‘rection to the ascension 


(15 minutes) 


Faithfully adhering to the Bible text. 


@ Short (15 to 20 minutes), factual teaching 
films to be used individually or in series. 


@ For Sunday Schools, youth groups, midweek 
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READY FEBRUARY 23— 


VOLUME 9 
(ACTS, ROMANS) 


THE INTERPRETER'S BIBLE 


Christendom’'s Most 
Comprehensive Commentary 


12 VOLUMES 


The only commentary using the complete texts of both 

the Revised Standard and the King James Versions. 
Volume 9 contains the complete text, exegesis, and 
exposition of Acts and Romans—next to the Gospels 
the most important writings in the New Testament. 
680 Pacers. $8.75 


Previously Published— 


Volume 1—General and 
Old Testament Ar- 


CHRISTIAN 


ticles; Genesis, Ex- 

odus TEACHING 
Volume 2 — Leviticus, 

Numbers, Deuteron- IN 


omy, Joshua, Judg- 
es, Ruth, Samuel 

Volume 7—New Testa- 
ment Articles; Mat- 
thew, Mark 


Volume 8—Luke, John 


Volume 10—Corinthians, 
Galatians, Ephesians 
Eacu, 6 7/x10 1ncHEsS 
$8.75 


The other volumes will 
appear at half-year inter- 
vals until all 12 volumes 
are published. Ask your 
bookseller for full in- 
formation. 


today. 


of the church. 


THE ABINGDON 
BIBLE COMMENTARY 


Edited by Frederick C. Eiselen, 
David Downey, and Edwin Lewis 


Prepared by 66 outstanding Bible scholars—the com- 
plete one-volume commentary for our times. 
THE ABINGDON BIBLE COMMENTARY brings a 
full reference shelf of Bible study aids within a single 
binding: 

© Articles on the Bible as a Whole 

© Articles on the Old Testament 

© Commentary on the Books of the Old Testament 

© Articles on the New Testament 

© Commentary on the Books of the New Testament 


For teachers—students—all Bible readers—information 
and commentary that throws new light on God’s Word. 
INDEXED; Cross-REFERENCED; Maps InN Cotor; 1,452 
PAGES 

Regular Edition, $7.50; Thumb Indexed, $8.25 


ATALL BOOKSTORES ... . 


THE CHURCHES 


JOHN Q. SCHISLER 


In these chapters one of the most experienced 
men in the field offers a comprehensive picture of 
religious education in the local church—its nature, 
scope, purpose, and the special challenges it faces 


Dr. Schisler examines the “what and why”’ of 
Christian teaching, its objectives, its responsibili- 
ties to children, youth, and adults. 
every Christian educator a deeper understanding 
of his personal responsibilities and usable methods 
of approach. A basic study for ministers; a vital 
book for church-school teachers and officers, par- 
ents—all who are concerned in the teaching task 
Reavy FEesBRuArRyY 8. $2.50 


STRONG'S EXHAUSTIVE 
CONCORDANCE 
OF THE BIBLE 


JAMES STRONG 


The complete concordance of the common English Bible 
—listing every word, in every passage in which it occurs. 
Knowing only one key word in the passage you seek, 
with STRONG’S CONCORDANCE you can find the 
entire passage quickly and easily. The Main Concord- 


ance is under one 

straightforward, alpha- 
2 betical listing — and is | 

consecutive by book, 


chapter, and verse. 


Actually a useful Bi- 
ble library of four com- 
plete books in _ one, 
STRONG'S brings: 


®@ The Main Concord- 
ance—listing alphabetic- 
ally every word in the 
English Bible 


© The Comparative Con- 
cordance—giving every 
important word _ trans- 
lated differently in cer- 
tain American and Eng- 
lish revisions 


© Hebrew and Chaldee 
Dictionary of the Old 
Testament 

® Greek Dictionary of 
the New Testament 
Regular Edition $11.50; 
Thumb Indexed, $12.75 


He brings 


THE BIBLE AND YOU 
EDWARD P. BLAIR 


“There are many books which purport to deal with the 
subject of how to read the Bible, but there is none quite 
as direct and helpful as this. . . . It is filled with valua- 
ble suggestions which the layman and the minister will 
not want to miss. .. . The main focus of the book is on 
a total understanding of the various units of the Bible. 
. .. The author does not offer any ‘snap’ course in Bible 
study, but a sound approach to the serious student who 
desires to master the Book of Books. . . . This reviewer 
is earnest in his appeal to every Christian to read this 
book and to follow its precepts carefully. Our churches 
need such diligent study desperately.”—John C. Trever, 
in International Journal of Religious Education. $2 
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